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Horsemint is a perennial herb, indigenous to the United States, and 
belonging to the natural order Labiate; the leaves and tops being 
used in the preparation of the volatile oil. This volatile oil is de- 
scribed as having a yellowish or brownish-red color, lighter than wa- 
ter, and crystallizing below 5° C. It consists of an elexopten, which 
has not been examined ; and a stearopten, which is thymol C,,H,,O, 
identical with that cbtaiand from oil of thyme. 

Oil of horsemint, as far as could be found, has only been examined 
by Arppe (1846, Liebig’s Annalen, lviii. 41), who separated an 
eleopten and a stearopten. The results of his experiments with the 
latter compound showed the following composition : 

Calculated for C,,H,O. Thymol. Arppe (mean). 

C—80°00 | 78.88 
H—9-33 9°42 
O—10°67 11°70 

He also gave the composition of the elwopten, which boiled at 
224° C., as follows: C—86°41; H—9°85; O—3-74. 

The analysis of this oil was conducted in the Chemical Laboratory 
of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Trimble. 

Three samples of the oil were used to experiment with.—Sample 
No I, was a specimen from the Museum of this College, which 
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was presented some six years ago. It was contained in a ten pint 
bottle and about one-quarter of its volume was a crystalline deposit of 
thymol, having formed gradually by age. It was of reddish-yellow 
color, sp. gr. .926, strong mint-like odor and neutral reaction. 
Samples Nos. II. and III., were procured from reliable sources, had 
both a brownish-red color, sp. gr., .920 and .922 respectively, some- 
what fragrant and minty odor, and neutral to test paper. These were 
subjected several times to a temperature of—15° to—20° C. for 
several hours, but no separation of thymol occurred. The process de- 
scribed in the National Dispensatory was then tried as follows :—The 
oils were subjected to fractional distillation ; portions of the distillates 
obtained at above 200° C. were treated with solution of soda, the 
sodium compound separated and treated with HCl, but no thymol was 
obtained. The higher fractions obtained by fractional . distillation 
from all three samples (225°-245° C.), were also subjected to a tempera- 
ture of below—15° C, but all without yielding crystals of thymol. 
It was concluded that samples Nos. II and ITI had either previously 
been treated for thymol and separated, or else being freshly distilled 
oils, had not become sufficiently changed to allow of the crystallization 
of that compound. This latter view, from further investigations, is 
probably the correct one. 

Sample of oil No. I assumed with solution of ferric chloride a 
bright-red color, changing on long standing to near black. Samples 
Nos. II and III gave no reaction with this reagent. Solution of 
bisulphite of sodium gave no reaction with either of the samples of oil, 
indicating the absence of any aldehyde-like bodies. 

Sample of oil No. I, after partial drying with calcium chloride, was 
subjected to fractional distillation. On redistillation 6 fractions were 
obtained as follows : 

I. 170°-185° C. III. 200°-230°. V. 245°-255°. 

II. 185°-200°. IV. 230°-245°. VI. 255°+ 

Fractions V and VI had low boiling points, showing decomposition 
products. Fractions I and IV were the largest, and therefore 
were investigated. The former constituted about 25 per cent., and 
the latter 15 per cent. Fraction I (170°-185°) was redistilled over 
zinc dust, the largest portion distilling at 170°-173° C. This 
having a quite constant boiling point, several ultimate analyses were 
made of same. The results, however, showed from 2-4 per cent. 
still lacking to assume this body a hydrocarbon. The same portion 
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was now redistilled over metallic sodium ; three combustions of this 
distillate were made with results as follows : 


Calculated for C,, H,,. Found. 
1 2. 3 
C 88°23 88°10 88°35 88°28 
H 11°77 11°20 | 11°30 11°45 


100°00 99°30 | 99°65 99°73 


The above results would show the presence of a hydrocarbon in the 
oil, corresponding closely to C,, H,,. This fraction was colorless, sp- 
gr. .856, and of fragrant odor. The formula of this body was estab- 
lished by taking its vapor density, which will be given below. 

Fraction TV (230°-245°) after redistillation gave a very large 
portion distilling at 230°-233° C. This was of slight yellow color, 
sp. gr. .968, quite viscid, and somewhat minty and camphoraceous 
odor. This was submitted to ultimate analysis, three combustions 
giving following results : 


Calculated for C,,H,, O. Found. 
THYMOL. | 1 2. 3 
C 80°00 79°75 79°85 80°05 
H 933 9°44 932 9°35 
O 10°67 10°81 1083 10 60 


| | 


The above corresponds very close to the formula C,,H,, O, being 
that of thymol. The formula of this body was also calculated from 
its vapor density. 

Sample of oil No. II was next submitted to fractional distillation, 
similar to that pursued with sample No. I. The oil began to boil at 
150° C., and after repeated distillation the following ten fractions were 
obtained : 

_ I. 160° to 175° C.—IT. 175° to 180°—III. 180° to 185°—IV. 
185° to 195°—V. 195° to 210°—VI. 210° to 220°—VII. 220° to 
233°—VIII. 230° to 240°—IX. 240° to 250°—X. 250°+. 

Fractions I, VIII and IX being the largest, constituting about 15 
per cent., 25 per cent. and 20 per cent. respectively, were therefore 
only investigated. The fractions obtained between 180° to 225° C,. 
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were taken to be mixtures of these larger ones ; the distillate comi 
over regularly and gradually until 230° was reached, when the lar- 
gest fractions were obtained. The portion distilling above 250° was 
viscid, of dark-brown color, empyreumatic odor; this being a decom- 
position product was disregarded. 

Fraction I {160° to 175°), after redistillation of several times over 
metallic sodium, the largest portion distilled at 160° to 163° C. This 
corresponded to the lightest portion obtained from sample No. I, al- 
though the boiling point of the former was a few degrees higher than 
that of this body. This was colorless, of fragrant_odor, sp. gr., .854. 

Five combustions of this compound, of which the first three are 
those after once redistilling over sodium, the other two after another 
such treatment, gave the following results: 


Calculated for Found. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
C 88°23 87°02 87°08 87°20 88°20 88.25 
H 11°77 11°40 11°52 11°61 11°55 11°70 
100.00 98°42 98°60 98°81 99°75 99°95 


In composition this body agrees with that obtained from sample of oil 
No. I, and with very close figures to the formula C,, H,,, as noted above. 

Fraction VIII (230° to 240°), after redistillation distilled at 230° to 
232° C. This corresponded to the same fraction obtained from sample 
of oil No. I at this temperature. This was almost colorless, becoming 
yellow on standing, sp. gr. .964, of a mint-like odor. Three com- 
bustions of this compound showed it to have the same composition as 
the former body found in the oil No. I. 


Calculated for Cio Ay, 0. Found. 
THYMOL. 1. 2. 3. 
Cc 80°00 79.90 80°10 80°05 
H 933 9.45 9.40 9°35 
O 10°67 10°65 10°53 10°60 


Fraction IX. (240°-250°), when redistilled, yielded a very large 
portion at 240°-242°C. This was an oily liquid, similar to the 
foregoing, slight yellow color, specific gravity 9°72, mint-like and em- 
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pyreumatic odor. Four combustions of this compound gave the fol- 
lowing results : 


CALCULATED FOR C,,H,,0 FOUND. 
| 1. 2, 3. 4. 
C 77-92 77°47 7757 «77°89 | 49796 
H 11°69 11°91 155 | 1162 11°73 
10°39 1062 «1088 10°49 | 10°31 
| 


The above results would show the presence of a higher oxygenated 
compound besides thymol in the oil. The formula of this body Cy, 
H,,0, was also established by taking its vapor density. 

Sample of oil No. III. was submitted to partial redistillation only, 
the object being to obtain a larger quantity of the hydrocarbon. After 
redistillation a similar body as that obtained from the other samples 
distilled at 160°-175°, and upon further treatment with metallic so- 
dium, two fractions were obtained, (I.) at 160°-163°, and (II.) at 
163°-165° C. Six ultimate analyses of these compounds gave the 
following results : 


CALCULATED FoR FOUND. 
I. 160°-163° C. II. 163°-165° C. 
». 
C 88°18 88°20 88.27 87°85 | 87°97 88°02 
H 11°77 11°52 11°68 11°70 11-40 | 11°45 11°35 

100°00 99°70 99°88 99°97 9925 | 99°42 99°87 


The above results show without doubt the presence of a hydrocar- 
bon in oil of horsemint, To establish the correct formula of this body 
the molecular formula was arrived at by taking the vapor density of 
this compound. 

From the hydrocarbon obtained it was tried to form a substitution 
product with hydrochloric acid. The terpene was treated with dry 
hydrochloric acid gas, at both cold and warm temperatures, but no 
crystalline compound separating. The resulting liquid though as- 
sumed a violet-red color, changing to dark-red. 

Vapor Density. The vapor densities of the compounds found in the 
oil were ascertained. The method used was that of V. and C.Meyer. 
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The results of six experiments with the hydrocarbon found are as 
follows: 


1, 0°100 gram of substance vaporized replaced 17.6 cbe. of air. 
» 0:090 “ “ 16°2 “ “ 
0°:057 “ “ 10°1 “ 
5. 0.089 “ “ 15°6 “ 


These figures with the observation of the barometric pressure, the 
temperature of the water, and also the tension of vapor of water, gave 
on calculation the following vapor densities : 


Calculated vapor. Found. 
Density for C,, H,.,. 1. 3 4. 5 6 
| 474 4°73 | 482 | 475 


These all correspond sufficiently close to that of C, Hy. 
The vapor densities of the oxygenated compounds are as follows ; 
I. Thymol, C,, H,, O. 

Calculated vapor. Found. 


i. | 2. 3. 


Density for C,, H,, O. | 
= 5°19. 


5°22 | 5°14 5°16 


These figures correspond also very well with C,, H,, O, and upon 
calculation that formula was arrived at. 
II. Higher compound C,, H,, O. 


On calculation with these results, this showed also the formula of 
that body to be C,, H,, O. 

Polarization. The action of polarized light upon the compounds 
obtained was noted ; that of the hydrocarbon and of the oxygenated 
compounds. With a 200 mm. tube the following readings were made : 


Caleulated vapor. Found. 
Density forC,, H,;,0. | 1. 2. 3. 
5°33. 
| 5°30 | 535 587 
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C,, H,,—Fraction I. (160°-163°) gave —34°°50, 
(163°-165°) “ —32°°40. 
H,, O—Thymol (230°-232°) “ +. °60. 
C,, H,, O— (240°-242°) + 1°10. 


From the above will be seen that the hydrocarbon turns the plane 
of polarization strongly to the left, while with the oxygenated com- 
pounds it is slightly turned to the right. 

Acids obtained by saponification —100 grams of the oil from sam- 
ple No. III were treated with a solution of 10 grams of caustic pot- 
ash in 100 grams of water, and boiled for eight hours in a flask with 
an upright condenser. The alkaline liquid was separated from the 
oily layer, which was then acidified with sulphuric acid. This pro- 
duced two layers, (I) a yellowish aqueous liquid, and (II) a dark 
brown oily layer, floating on the surface; the former was separated 
from the latter by means of a wet filter. 

The dark brown oily liquid (IT) was exposed to a temperature of 
—15° C, which then became solidified. This was dissolved in aleohol 
and mostly decolorized by means of, animal charcoal ; but on expos- 
ure again to the above degree of cold nothing crystallized out, neither 
from alcohol nor from ether. 

The aqueous filtrate (I) from this oily liquid was diluted with water 
and distilled as long as the distillate had an acid reaction, The distill- 
ate was colorless, of peculiar odor, and gave the following reactions : 

1. With conc. H,SO, and ethyl alcohol produced the odor of 
some fruit ethers, prominently that of butyric ether. 

2. With HgCl, on boiling for some time produced white precipi- 
tate of Hg,Cl,, which was blackened by ammonia. 

3. On addition of H,SO,,a rod moistened with NH,OH, pro- 
duced white fumes when held into the tube. 

4. Fe,Cl, caused a violet-pink color on addition of a few drops, 
when more of the reagent was added became brownish, and on boiling 
a light-brown precipitate formed. 

5. With AgNO, caused a reduction of the salt on boiling for some 
time. 

A lead salt was formed from this acid distillate by digestion with 
lead carbonate. The filtrate was evaporated to dryness and the resi- 
due treated with 95 per cent. alcohol. 

The filtrate (I) from this was then tested for acetates, the nenbiis 
(IT) not soluble in alcohol for formates. 
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The alcoholic solution (I) was evaporated to dryness, redissolved in 
water and then gave the following characteristic reactions for acetates : 

1. With AgNO, a white formed, which changed not 
until after some time. 

2. On heating the residue obtained by evaporation of a small 
quantity of the liquid with As,O, the odor of kakodyl was produced. 

3. With Fe,Cl,a dark red color was produced, and on boiling a 
brownish precipitate formed. 

4. With concentrated H,SO, and ethyl alcohol, the odor of fruit: 
ethers was produced, prominently that of butyric ether. 

The residue (II) not soluble in alcohol was dissolved in water and 
then gave the following reactions for formates : 

1. With AgNO,, a white precipitate formed, which on boiling 
darkened and became black. 

2. Fe,Cl, produced a dark-red coloration. 

3. With concentrated H,SO, and ethyl alcohol the odor of formic 
ether was developed. 

4. HgCl, produced on boiling for some time a white precipitate of 
Hg,Cl,, which was blackened by NH,OH. 

From the above reactions the presence of acetic and formic acids 
were indicated, but both existing in small quantity ; also the presence 
of a small quantity of butyric acid. The oil itself having a neutral 
reaction, the above acids exist probably as compound ethers. 

Summary of results.—From these investigations the following are 
the most important constituents of the oil : 

I. A hydrocarbon, of the formula C,,H,,, which has not pre- 
viously been examined. It is levogyrate, and is present to the 
amount of about 50 per cent. 

II. Thymol, C,,H,,O, present to the extent of about 25 per 
cent., which is dextrogyrate. This body it seems is present in the 
freshly distilled oil in a condition which will not crystallize, even at a 
low temperature ; but by age gradually becomes crystalline and sepa- 
rates, without, as far as appears, any change in chemical composition. 

III. Higher oxygenated compounds, comprising C,H,,O, and 
probably others. This portion is also dextrogyrate. 

IV. Formic acid.—1. Its silver salt was reduced on boiling the so- 
lution. 2. Its lead salt was insoluble in alcohol, and gave character- 
istic reactions. 3. The free acid reduced HgCl, to Hg,Cl, on boiling. 


V. Acetic acid.—1. Its iron salt dissolved in water with bright- 
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red color, and was precipitated on boiling. 2. Its lead salt, when 
heated with As,O,, gave the kakodyl reaction. 3. The free acid 
caused the formation of white fumes with NH,OH. 

VI. Butyric acid.—Was detected by its odor, and exists in very 
small amount. 

The oil having a neutral reaction, these acids probably exist as 
compound ethers; but are present in small amount only. 


ANALYSIS OF THE LEAVES OF EUPATORIUM 
PURPUREUM. 


By Frank M. Siaarns. 


A contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy. 


Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, February 21. 
Fifty grams of the drug in No. 60 powder were exhausted with 
petroleum ether, the solid extract of which amounted to 6-99 per cent. 
of the weight of the drug. This extract had a pale greenish color, 


with the odor of the drug, and an insipid, greasy taste. On heating 
in an air-bath at 110° C. it lost ‘186 per cent. of its weight, represent- 
ing the volatile portion. It was slightly soluble in cold alcohol, and 
wholly so in hot alcohol, but precipitated on cooling. On filtering 
this solution and allowing it to evaporate spontaneously, a white 
granular wax was obtained which was not examined. 

The drug after thorough evaporation of the petroleum was exhausted 
with ether. The solution thus obtained had a bright-green color by 
transmitted light, but brownish-red by reflected light, showing abund- 
ant evidence of chlorophyll. The solid extract obtained with the 
ether amounted to 2°97 per cent. of the weight of the drug. This 
extract had a dark-green or blackish-green color, was hard when cold, 
but became soft at 80° C.; was insoluble in cold water, but partly so 
in hot water, to which it imparted its bitter taste, and which the water 
retained on cooling. With this aqueous solution potassio-mercuric 
iodide gave no precipitate, but potassium tri-iodide gave a bulky 
brownish-red precipitate, which slowly changed to a light-yellow and 
indicated the probable presence of an alkaloid ; other reactions, how- 
ever, showed that this bitter principle is not an alkaloid but a glucoside. 

The drug was then exhausted with alcohol, to which it yielded an 
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extract of 2°14 per cent. ofits original weight; it had a dark-green color, 
was sparingly soluble in water, and had a slightly bitter taste. The 
aqueous solution gave a light precipitate with potassium tri-iodide, but 
as this was due probably to only a small part of the bitter principle 
which had escaped solution in the ether it was not further examined. 

The drug was then exhausted with distilled water and yielded 14-20 
per cent. of extractive matter. 20 cc. of this aqueous solution were 
treated with 60 cc. of absolute alcohol, and the precipitate representing 
the mucilage was collected, dried and weighed, yielding 4°8 per cent. 
The filtrate was evaporated to syrupy consistency, and treated with 
four volumes of absolute alcohol, the precipitate collected as before, 
and representing the dextrin, amounted to 4°75 per cent. The filtrate, 
representing sugar, evaporated to dryness, yielded 3°8 per cent. 

The drug was then exhausted with a 2 per cent. aqueous solution 
of sodium hydrate, and yielded to it 16°30 per cent. of its weight. 
This solution, acidified with acetic acid and precipitated with alcohol, 
yielded 7-20 per cent. of albuminoid matter. 

Exhaustion of the drug with a 2 per cent. aqueous solution of 
hydrochloric acid yielded 6°91 per cent. extractive. On treating the 
solution with sodium hydrate and collecting the precipitate represent- 
ing calcium oxalate, 1°8 per cent. was obtained. 

The active principle of this drug is evidently a glucoside of a bitter 
taste, soluble in ether, alcohol and water, and should be further 
examined. The other constituents are not materially different from 
those found in many other plants of this natural order, as seen by the 
following summary : 


SUMMARY. 

5°54 

Petroleum ether extract: Volatile oil (18), wax, resin and 

6°99 

Ethereal extract : Bitter principle, resin and chlorophyll 2°90 

Alcoholic extract: Bitter principle, resin and chlorophyll 214 
Aqueous extract : 4°80 

Sugar......00 380 1420 

Dilute soda extract: Albuminoids (720), 16°30 

Dilute hydrochloric acid extract: Calcium oxalate (1°80) ... 6°91 

Loss. ...... 2°96 
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ANALYSIS OF POKE ROOT. 
By Ww. A. Parres, Pu. G. 


Abstract from a Thesis. 

The root of Phytolacca decandra, Z7z., was examined according to 
the scheme of Dragendorff’s Plant analysis. The air-dry powder was 
found to contain 10 per cent. of moisture, and yielded 11.2 per cent. of 
ash, consisting of the chlorides and sulphates of potassium, magnesium, 
aluminium and iron, potassium predominating. The gases given off 
on burning the root produced dizziness. 

Petroleum spirit extracted from the root 0.23 per cent. of soluble 
matters, which on evaporation were left as a semi-solid brown trans- 
lucent extract, free from fat, but containing a wax melting at 109°C, 

Treatment of the powder with ether yielded 0.18 per cent. of ex- 
tract, which did not respond to tests for alkaloids, and from the alco- 
holic solution of which water precipitated a bright yellow powder, 
which could not be obtained in crystals. 

Absolute alcohol dissolved from the residuary powder 1.42 per 
cent. of soluble constituents. On slow evaporation to a small bulk, 
the tincture yielded an extract containing a few crystals. The aqueous 
solution of the extract, tested with ferric chloride and gelatin, gave 
evidence of the presence of tannin, and after precipitating this with 
lead acetate, Fehling’s solution ‘showed glucose. A much larger pre- 
cipitate of cuprous oxide was obtained from the aqueous solution 
which had been previously boiled with diluted sulphuric acid, thus 
indicating the possible presence of a glucoside. Precipitates were also 
obtained with tannin and potassio-bismuth iodide, but an alkaloid 
could not beobserved in the aqueous or acidulated solution, which had 
a bitter taste, an unpleasant odor and, on vigorous agitation, a decided 
foamy appearance. 

About 200 gm. of the root were now treated with strong alcohol, 
and the extract boiled with a small quantity of absolute alcohol, from 
which, on standing, some acicular crystals separated. The aqueous 
solution of the extract freed from tannin as before, was acidulated with 
sulphuric acid and agitated successively with petroleum spirit, benzol 
and chloroform; then rendered alkaline and the same treatment re- 
peated ; but no residue was obtained from these solvents. 

The powdered root exhausted with alcohol yielded to water about 
15 per cent. of soluble matter. After precipitating the gum with al- 
cohol (66 per cent.), the filtrate was evaporated, the residue treated 
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with chloroform and this solution evaporated; the residue thus left 
gave, with sulphuric acid, a reddish color, which may be due to 
saponin. 


OLIVE CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 


By James E. C. Bet. 
Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, February 2tst. 


The extent to which foreign olive oil is now adulterated is a matter 
that would justly cause serious apprehension were it not for the fact that 
we have within our own country the means of relief. California has for 
several years past produced a limited supply of pure olive oil of very 
superior quality. The olive tree was introduced at the time of 
the founding of the Missions by the Jesuit priests during the 
twenty or thirty years beginning with 1769. Orchards of from a 
dozen to one or two hundred trees were planted for the use of the 
Padres, and many of those trees still survive, adding much by their 
graceful proportions and striking foliage to the picturesqueness of the 
surroundings of the Missions, which, with few exceptions, are in ruins. 
The writer has often rested in the shade of some of these trees planted 
more than one hundred years ago. It will thus be seen that the in- 
troduction of the olive tree is coeval with the founding of the Missions. 
The latter received their death blow in 1833 by reason of the confisca- - 
tion of their lands by the Mexican Government, while the former still 
flourishes in more than pristine vigor. It was not until 1872, how- 
ever, that olive orchards were planted with a view to extensive oil pro- 
duction. In that year Mr. Ellwood Cooper, of Santa Barbara, 
planted the nucleus of what is now one of the finest olive orchards in 
the world. Having demonstrated that the industry could be made 
profitable, his example has been followed by others, so that now there 
are productive orchards in San Diego county (Mr. Frank A. Kim- 
ball of National City), near San José (Mr. Edward E. Goodrich of 
Quito Olive Farm), and at several other places in the State. The 
trees are now being extensively planted, and the day is not far distant 
when the difficulty of getting pure olive oil will not be as great as it 
is now. The climate and soil of California are peculiarly adapted to 
olive culture, the chief difficulties now in the way being the high 
price of land and labor. These obstacles will doubtless be gradually 
overcome, and then pure olive oil will be obtainable at a much lower 
price than at present. 
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Virgin olive oil in full sized bottles now sells on the Pacific Coast 
at two dollars a bottle wholesale. Mr. Cooper and Mr. Goodrich, 
both state that the demand for their respective products is much 
greater than the supply. The cost is a serious bar to its general 
use at present, but not to those who wish pure oil. 

The limits of this article preclude more than a mere outline of olive 
culture in California. Much interesting matter must therefore be left 
out and only the main points mentioned. 

The trees are propagated from cuttings, taken from sound growing 
trees, during the months of December and January, and carefully 
trenched in a loose, sandy soil in a shady place. The ground of the 
intended orchard is thoroughly prepared by proper cultivation, and in 
February or March the cuttings are permanently planted about twenty 
feet apart. Theoretically the trees should be propagated from the 
seeds as they would be better rooted and more symmetrical, but in 
practice this method has not proved successful. The trees usually 
produce some fruit the fourth year from planting, and thenceforward 
the yield increases, alternating a light with a heavy crop. A few 
trees at four years have produced over two gallons of olives, and at eight 
years thirty gallons. The average yield is, of course, much smaller 
than this. A tree in the San Diego- Mission orchard has produced 
150 gallons of berries in a year. The fruit is generally ready for 
picking in November, but sometimes is not sufficiently matured be- 
fore the middle of January. The oil made from olives picked before 
fully ripe and just after they become purple, is lighter in color and. 
more fragrant than that from riper fruit. The picking is done by 
means of ladders attached to wagons which are driven from tree to 
tree. This method is preferable to that employed in Europe, where 
the fruit is knocked with poles and picked from the ground. 

After picking, the fruit is freed from leaves and imperfect berries 
by passing it through a winnowing mill, when it is either dried in 
the sun for about two weeks, or exposed to artificial heat at a 
temperature of 110° to 130° F. When the moisture has been suffici- 
ently evaporated the fruit is crushed by stone rollers, and pressed out 
in a manner almost identical with that used in the old-fashioned beam 
cider-press. The cheeses are three feet square and three inches thick, 
enveloped in coarse linen cloth, about ten cheeses being put in at one 
pressing. The expressed liquid is allowed to stand in tanks from two 
to three months by which time the oil rises to the top and is drawn 
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off. The pomace is re-crushed, treated with hot water, and, on press- 
ing, a second quality of oil is obtained. The oil is clarified by being 
passed through a filtering column composed of five or six compart- 
ments with sieve bottoms on which cotton batting is placed. Heat 
facilitates this process, but is liable to injure the oil, and hence is not 
used in filtering the best oil. The oil is finally bottled, kept in a 
moderately cool place, not exposed to sunlight, and agitated as little 
as possible. 

Pickled olives are prepared in various ways. In general, the pro- 
cess is to deprive them of bitterness by steeping them in brine, or in 
water containing lye, for varying periods, thoroughly washing to free 
from alkali, and preserving in a strong solution of the best Liverpool 
salt. : 

From what I have said it appears that if pharmacists and other 
consumers of olive oil are willing to pay the price necessary for an 
absolutely pure oil, they can obtain it of unsurpassed quality in Cali- 
fornia. The price given is unusually high, owing to a short crop last 
year, and the excellent reputation that the oil has gained on the coast. 
A prominent producer of oil informs me that the prices will probably 
be greatly reduced when the new product now in process of manufac- 
ture is placed on sale, It is earnestly to be hoped that this new addi- 
tion to our home industries will receive the encouragement and support 
it so well deserves. 


HONEY PRODUCTION IN: CALIFORNIA. 
By J. E. Bet. 
Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, February 21. 

Southern California is justly celebrated for the quality and variety 

of its fruits, but comparatively few persons on this side of the Rocky 

“Mountains are aware of the extent to which honey is produced there, 

and the excellence of the product. Believing that pharmacists and 

other consumers will be interested in knowing where they can procure 

honey of unsurpassed quality in any desired quantity at a reasonable 

price, I have been led to prepare this brief account of its production on 
the Pacific coast. 

The honey producing district includes San Diego, Los Angeles, 

Ventura, Santa Barbara and San Bernardino counties, together with 

portions of those adjacent. The primary requisites for an apiary are 
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a suitable location, plenty of “ bee-feed ” and convenient water. The 
_ apiaries, or “bee-ranches,” as they are commonly called, are mostly 

located in canyons of the Coast Range Mountains, whose slopes are, 
in many places, densely covered with several varieties of wild sage and 
other honey-bearing shrubs and trees. In addition to these sources of 
honey supply, the so-called grasses commonly known as wild alfalfa 
: (Medicago sativa, Linné) and alfilaria or pin grass (Erodium cicuta- 
rium, L ’Heritier), are much utilized by the bees in gathering in their 
supplies. Usually from one hundred to three hundred colonies are 
kept in one place, the number depending chiefly upon the extent of 
the range. The hives are made in two compartments, the upper one, 
called a super, being removable. 

The usual size is fourteen by nineteen’ inches, inside measurement, 
and ten inches deep, the size of the super being the same, Each com- 
partment is supplied with eight or ten frames placed longitudinally, 
and supported upon the rabbeted upper edge. A movable horizontal 
partition separates the two compartments, by which the bees are con- 
fined to the lower part of the hive, which is often necessary. The 
season opens usually about the beginning of Mareh, and continues 
until the close of July. When fully at work a large apiary presents 
a scene of activity not often seen elsewhere, for in addition to the 
storing of honey, swarming occurs frequently to the extent of fifty 
swarms a day. Ina good season it is not uncommon for the number 
of colonies to be doubled. The method of extracting honey, while 
familiar to many, may not be without interest. The frames contain- 
ing the filled combs are taken to the extracting room, where the ends 
of the cells are sliced off with a long flat-bladed knife. The frames 
are then placed in the extractor, which consists of an upright tank 
with a vertical shaft and from four to eight radial arms, supporting 
hinged wire cages of sufficient size to admit the frames and support 
the combs. By means of a simple or geared crank the shaft is rap- 
idly revolved alternately to the right and to the left, and ina few 
minutes the contents of the comb are thrown out against the sides of 
the tank and collect at the bottom, whence the honey is drawn off into 
storage tanks, to be kept until canned and shipped. The emptied. 
combs are then replaced in the hives to be refilled, which process is re- 
peated a number of times with the same comb, being continued until 
the comb is destroyed. When it is understood that the amount of 
bee energy required for one pound of wax will produce twenty pounds 
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of honey, the object of the above mentioned process will be apparent, 
““Comb foundation ” is largely used in order to save unprofitable en- . 
ergy. It is made by passing thin sheets of wax between metal rollers 
whose surfaces are so arranged as to produce an exact reproduction of 
the central partition of a honey comb. This is fastened into the frame 
with a little melted wax, and the bees build out the cells just as if 
they had made the entire comb. 

The refuse combs, fragments of combs, scraps, etc., are put into the 
“ sun-extractor,” in which, by exposure to the sun’s rays, the honey 
is rendered less viscid and slowly drains off. This product is of 
course inferior, and is not mixed with the centrifugally extracted 
honey, being reserved for the bees to forestall a possible honey-famine, 
which, owing to unfavorable seasons and improvident extraction, 
sometimes occurs. 

It is said that glucose is used not only to feed bees but also to 
adulterate honey. I do not know to what extent this practice ob- 
tains elsewhere, but a long residence in the honey districts of Cali- 
fornia, and frequent visits to a large number of apiaries, confirms me 
in the belief that glucose is not used for either of these purposes there. 
I have never seen any glucose at an apiary, and the fact that it would 
be quite as expensive as the honey itself, would preclude its use. 

California honey is usually very light colored, which fact leads many 
people to believe that it is not pure, but to those who thoroughly un- 
derstand the circumstances under which it is produced this seems to be 
an entirely unfounded prejudice. The amount of honey turned out 
in a single apiary seems to those unaccustomed to such things, enor- 
mous. Thirty tons of extracted honey have been produced in a sin- 
gle season in an apiary of three hundred colonies. Indeed, three 
hundred pounds per colony is not uncommon, a super often being 
filled once in seven days. This large yield depends to some 
extent upon the assistance given the bees by the apiarist, but 
chiefly upon the season. If the preceding winter has been dry, or if 
there is much fog during the period of honey production, the yield 
will be greatly lessened, and sometimes is barely sufficient to tide the 
bees over until the next season. Formerly much loss was occasioned 
in this way, but now a sufficient portion of honey is always held in re- 
serve to keep the colonies in a strong healthy condition. 

The bulk of California honey is shipped in cans varying in size from 
twelve to sixty pounds. It can also be obtained in smaller cans and glass 
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jars if desired ; about one-tenth of the entire amount is shipped in the 
comb. During 1887 there were shipped to the East from Los Angeles 

1,256,210 pounds, and from San Francisco 1,090,000 pounds, together 
w rth 250,000 pounds of comb honey. Canned honey usually sells at the 
apiaries at from four to six cents per pound. I have frequently 
bought honey of superb quality for five cents per pound. In car load 
lots it can be laid down in any eastern city at from two to three cents 
a pound for freight. It could be sold with profit by retail dealers at 
ten to twelve cents. Last season was unfavorable for honey produc- 
tion, and in consequence the quality is not up to the standard although 
the price is higher than usual. In view of the figures given above as 
to quantity and price it would seem that there is no sufficient reason 
why all persons who use honey for domestic and other purposes can- 
not be fully supplied. The honey of California is unsurpassed by any 
in the world, and nowhere else can honey of equal quality be pro- 
cured in such large amount. There are reliable merchants in each of 
the counties named who can supply honey of the best flavor and pur- 
est quality in any desired quantity from a single can to a car load, at 
prices entirely within the reach of all who are accustomed to the use 
of pure articles of food. 


PURIFICATION OF METHYLIC ALCOHOL. 


By Emi Huser, 
From an Inaugural Essay. 


Methylic alcohol, also known as wood spirit, wood naphtha, or 
wood alcohol, was discovered in 1812 by P. Taylor, by subjecting 
wood to destructive distillation. It is obtained mixed with different 
compounds, and after being separated from the tarry products, is care- 
fully redistilled, treated with quick-lime, and again distilled, and then 
treated with sulphuric acid, allowed to stand some time, decanted, 
and, as before, redistilled. In this condition it still has an empyreu- 
matic odor. To obtain a pure product a moderately pure alcohol is 
treated with pure oxalic acid till saturated ; after heating it awhile, 
and, on cooling, crystals of oxalate of methyl form, having the formu- 
la (CH;), C, O, This, after being warmed and liquefied, is filtered 
and put in a flask of suitable capacity, is decomposed by either caustic 


-soda or potash, using an inverted condenser, and heating till the re- 


action is supposed to have finished, the products being sodium or 
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potassium oxalate and methyl hydrate. Pure methylic alcohol possibly 
could be used in pharmacy as a solvent, and, in some instances, 
take the place of the more expensive ethyl bydvete: but the above 
process, owing to the large amount of potassium or sodium hydrate 
required to decompose the oxalate, is quite expensive. 

After having tried all the different processes recommended in the 
books, I cameto the conclusion that neither of these yielded a sufficiently 
cheap product; and lime suggesting itself as a cheap reagent for the pur- 
pose, I began a series of experiments with an alcohol that boiled at 68° C. 
and had a specific gravity of .826. By treating with oxalic acid methyl 
oxalate was formed. The still being ready a quantity of dry carbo- 
nate of potassium was added, and then the lime in small lumps, 
quickly connecting with the condenser. In a few minutes the reaction 
goes on by itself, or sometimes requires the aid of a little heat; dis- 
tillation is stopped when but about one-sixth of the quantity is over. 

As it first comes over methyl alcohol is odorless, and keeps so for 
quite awhile, but on exposure to the atmosphere it soon acquires that 
well-known peculiar odor, but not as strong as the commercial alcohol, 
and not empyreumatic. Then, after treating with carbonate of potas- 
sium, distilling and adding a few grains of permanganate of potassium 
to the distillate the odor is destroyed, but comes back again, though 
more pleasant and less disagreeable. In this condition, and by a little 
more purification, I think it can be used in some preparations. 

The advantage of lime is its cheapness, and that by hydration it 
produces enough heat to start the reaction, and to vaporize the alcohol 
at the same time. 

Methyl oxalate cannot be decomposed by heat when in a solution 
of water ; but on heating in the air it is decomposed. 

The alcohol obtained by that process had the specific gravity ‘889 
and contained still some water,’ which, I think, can be extracted by 
careful distilling from K,CO,. Its boiling point is 66° C. 


Antiseptic Petrolatam.—Brondel’s formula, as printed on page 103 
of this volume, contains an error in the quantity of corrosive sublimate. 
The correct formula is as follows: Corrosive sublimate, 0°10; oil of eucalyp- 
tus, 10; soft paraffin, 100 parts. 


1 According to the table of Duclaux the specific gravity indicates about 70 per 
cent. by weight of methyl alcohol.—Eprtor. 
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FORMIC ACID: ITS DETECTION AND ESTIMATION IN 
ACETIC ACID AND ACETATES. 


A Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy. 
By Frank X. Morrk, PaG. 
Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, February 21. 


In a paper on mercurammonium chlorides published in the recent 
issue of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY, the peculiar effect 
of acetic acid om these compounds, as also on mercuric chloride, was 
noticed. The peculiarity was the reduction of the mercuric salt and 
formation of mercurous chloride. This reaction has since been in- 
vestigated, and is caused by the presence of formic acid in the acetic 
acid used. 

A solution of mercuric chloride was boiled for one hour with a por- 
tion of the acetic acid, at the end of which time the odor and reactions 
of acetic acid were easily recognizable. The mixture was filtered, to 
remove the mercurous chloride which was deposited, and to the filtrate 
added carbonate of sodium, effervescence occurred showing the presence 
of free acid ; to another portion was added potassium iodide, a red 
precipitate of mercuric iodide indicating the presence of mercuric salt. 
This proves that acetic acid, if pure, will not reduce mercuric chloride, 
‘and that the reduction was due to a foreign substance, as was shown 
by adding a fresh portion of the acetic acid to some of the filtrate and 
boiling ; it again yielded a white precipitate of calomel. 

To ascertain the effect of pure acetic acid upon the mercurammonium 
chloride, commercial acetic acid (No. 8) was boiled with mercurie 
chloride, the calomel filtered off, and a portion of this filtrate was 
taken and added to mercurammonium chloride ; it did not dissolve an 
appreciable quantity without application of heat, but with the aid of 
the latter agent took up considerable of it, and even protracted boiling 
caused no separation of calomel. 

In the preparation of pyroligneous acid, there are produced in 
addition to acetic acid, smaller quantities of formic and other acids. 
In the purification of this crude acid it is presumed that all acids other 
than the acetic are destroyed or separated. Not one of the standard 
works intimates the presence of formic acid either in the commercial 
or so-called chemically pure acetic acids. 

The formation of mercurous chloride from the mercuric chloride is 
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a very sensitive test for formic acid, and it is not shared by oxalic, 
citric, or tartaric acids either free or combined, as was found by 
experiment. A solution of ammonium oxalate, however, is prone to 
decomposition, and after decomposition has set in the solution will 
give the reduction test with mercuric chloride. The reaction for this 
decomposition is as follows : 

(NH,), C, O, + H,O = NH, HCO, + NH, CHO, ; the bicarbo- 
nate is shown by the effervescence with acids and the evolution of 
ammonia vapors on heating. 

Other tests to prove the presence of formic acid, which were carried 
out with the acetic acid, are : 

1. Boiling with silver nitrate, a black precipitate consisting of me- 
tallic silver. 

2. Mercuric oxide dissolved in the acid on boiling separated mercu- 
rous formate, which, on further boiling, decomposed yielding metallic 
mercury. 

3. The decolorizing of potassium permanganate in cold acid solution. 

The estimation of formic acid was next attempted, but here the lack 
of processes was encountered. Only one method was found, and that 
in Watt’s dictionary, the process consists in the precipitation of mer- 
curous chloride from mercuric chloride in the presence of sodium 
acetate by boiling in dilute solution, and after filtration estimating the 
excess of mercuric chloride volumetrically with potassium iodide 
solution. 

To ascertain if the use of sodium acetate did not furnish a source of 
error in that it was contaminated with formate, a specimen of chemi- 
cally pure (so labelled) sodium acetate was boiled with mercuric chlo- 
ride; a decided precipitate of calomel was obtained. This was suffi- 
cient to cause the rejection of the method as published. 

The reaction for the reduction of mercuric chloride is given in 
“ Kiliani and Miller.” 

2 HgCl,+2 NaCHO,—Hg,Cl,+2 NaCl4+-HCHO,-+-CO,, in which 
only one-half of the formic acid is decomposed. The following may 
represent the action of formic acid: 2 HgCl,+HCHO,—Hg,Cl,+2 
HCI+CO,. The presence of free hydrochloric acid and of largequan- 
tities of chloride is stated to prevent the complete decomposition of 
formic acid ; the results of two analyses sustain this. Ten cc. of the 
acid were weighed and diluted to 150 cc. with water ; in this was dis- 
solved 2 gm. of mercuric chloride, and the mixture boiled for one 
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arch, 1888. 


hour. The calomel formed was filtered off, thoroughly washed, dried 


at 100° C. and weighed. 
Weight of Amount of Percentage 


Weight of Acid. Hg,Cl, HCHO, of HCHO, 
No. 1. 10°820 gms. 0°240 0:0235 0°22 
No. 2. 10°670 “ 0°156 00153 0°14 


The acid in other experiments was partly or completely neutralized 
with sodium carbonate before boiling; the precipitate in these cases 
was black, and consisted of mercury and calomel, but greater in 
amount. The hydrochloric acid liberated as in the above reaction, 
decomposed the sodium acetate liberating acetic acid, which does not 
interfere with the decomposition of the formic acid. 


Weight of Amount of Percentage 


Weight of Acid. Hg, Cl, HCHO, of HCHO, 
No. 1. 10°410 0-0606 058 
No. 2. 10°880 0°624 0:0610 0°56 


Better results were gotten by using ammonium hydrate in quantity 
corresponding to the reaction : 
2 HgCl,+ 2 NH,OH-++ HCHO,=Hg,Cl,+ 2 NH,Cl+-2 H,O+CO,, 
or about 3 cc. ammonium hydrate to 2 gm. mercuric chloride. 
Weight of Amount of Percentage 


Weight of Acid. Hg,Cl, HCHO, of HCHO, 
No. 1. 10°560 ° 0°693 0°0676 0°64 
No. 2. 11°230 0733 00719 0°64 


This method yields constant results with acetic acids, but did not 
answer so well with formates. The ammonium hydrate added to 
neutral solutions containing mercuric chloride gives a precipitate ot 
mercurammonium chloride. As the addition of ammonium hydrate 
is solely for the purpose of neutralizing the hydrochloric acid liberated, 
a number of normal organic salts were tried, through the use of which 
an organic acid is liberated which has no reducing action on mercuric 
chloride. Of a number used Rochelle salt was deemed the one best 
suited in that it could be easily obtained pure; using this instead of 
having tartaric acid liberated, there is formed a small quantity of acid 
potassium tartrate which, however, remains in solution. 

2HgCl,+ NaKC,H,O, + NaCHO,—Hg,Cl,+ 2 NaCl+-KHC,H,O, 
+CO,. 

The advantage of the estimation is that 46 parts of formic acid are 
sufficient to precipitate 470°2 parts of calomel ; the delicacy of a quan- 
titative estimation is increased proportionately as the numerical ratio 
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existing between the substance to be analyzed and the form in which 
it is weighed, and from which its percentage is computed, is greater. 
A number of analyses were made with sodium and copper formates, 
and yielded decidedly satisfactory and constant results. The method 
was: Take 0°1 to 0°2 gm. of the formate, 2 gm. HgCl,, 1 gm. NaK 
C,H,O,'and 150 ce. of water, boil for one half-hour, then add 10 ce. 
of hydrochloric acid, in order to dissolve any oxide or tartrate which 
might possibly be precipitated through some impurity, filter through 
a weighed filter, wash the precipitate with boiling water until the 
washings cease to precipitate silver nitrate, dry at 100° C. and weigh. 
The sodium formate contained some moisture and carbonate. 


Amount taken Weight of Hg.Cl, NaCHO,, found. Percentage. 

No. 1. 0.0988 0.668 0.09661 97.78 
No. 2. 0.0988 0.669 0.09675 97.90 
No.3. 0.0988 0°6685 0.09668 97.84 


The copper formate was not pure containing sulphate, and the cal- 
culations from the weight of mercurous chloride are given as formic 
acid. 0.178 gm. of the impure formate was taken in each case. 


Weight of Hg,Cl, Amount of HCHO, Percentage. 
No. 1. 0.973 0.0952 53.48 
No. 2. 0.972 0.0951 53.42 
No. 3. 0.971 0.0950 53.36 
No.4. 0.976 "0.0955 53.64 


After thus showing the reliability of the analytical process, a num- 
ber of samples of acetic acid and acetates were examined, and the 
amounts of formic acid or anhydrous formate of the metal are thus 
summarized : 


Sample. Percentage. 
No. 1. No. 8 Acid. 0.642 
No. 2. US.P. “ 0.344 
No. 3. “ 0.020 
No. 4. Glacial “ 0.049 
No. 5. Na C,H,O, (C.P.) 0.954 
No. 6. K C,H,0, free, but contains considerable butyrate. 
No. 7. Cu (C,H,;0,), a trace of butyrate. 
No. 8. Pb (C,H;0,), free. 
No. 9. Zn (C,H,;0,), contains both formate and butyrate in small 
quantities. 


These examinations were carried out as with sodium and copper 
formates using, however, 10gm. of the samples. Especially in the 
case of the acids will there be seen the constant presence of formic 
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acid. The detection of the butyrate in the salts was by the odor, this 
becoming more or less apparent, depending on the quantity, on boil- 
ing the solution for half an hour in the test for formate. 

Acetic Acid within the last few years has been made by a modifi- 
cation of the process first in use, consisting in carefully regulating the 
temperature which is maintained between 150°C and 162°C. The 
yield of acetic acid is as great as if the wood were heated to a higher 
temperature while at the same time it is free from the empyreumatic 
odor. 

As the acids examined could not be vouched for as made by this 
modification, a sample was furnished me by Mr. Wallace Procter. 
The amount of formic acid in it was lower than in the other acids, but 
the method of analysis showed the presence of 0.017 per cent. 

From this may be inferred that formic acid is a product, in larger 
quantity, of the destructive distillation of wood at higher tempera- 
tures, and that on the temperatures to which the wood was heated 
may depend the variable quantities of formic acid. 

To purify acetic acid, this decomposition of the formic acid may be 
made use of ; after estimating the quantity present, the proper pro- 
portions of mercuric chloride and Rochelle salt can be added, the 
mixture boiled for half an hour and the pure acetic acid distilled off. 


COMMERCIAL TARTAR EMETIC. 
By Kaspar Hoarrner, Pu.G. 
Abstract from a Thesis. 

Three different samples were procured and examined according to 
the United States Pharmacopeia. All the samples when ignited left 
a black residue having an alkaline reaction. The aqueous solution 
was precipitated on the addition of hydrochloric acid, but no precipi- 
tate was observed if tartaric acid had been previously added. The 
acidulated solution gave an orange red precipitate with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The absence of sulphate, chloride, calcium and the heavier 
metals was ascertained in a one per cent. solution acidulated with 
acetic acid, by testing with barium chloride, silver nitrate, ammonium 
oxalate and potassium ferrocyanide; and the absence of arsenic by 
testing with strong solution of soda in the presence of aluminium. 

While the three samples, thus tested, answered to the requirements 
of the Pharmacopeeia, a difference was observed in their solubility in 
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water. A quantity of the salt was prepared by boiling pure oxide of 
antimony and potassium bitartrate in distilled water, crystallizing and 
powdering. The tests mentioned above on being applied to this salt, 
showed the behaviour stated ; but the solubility agreed very nearly 
with that given in the Pharmacopeeia. 

The following are the results obtained (the method for determining 
the solubilities is not described): 
Solubility of one part of tartar emetic: 


OWN MAKE, No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
In 17} parts. In 20parts. In 26 parts. In 18 parts of water at 15° C. 
in 3 * in Gt * In 8 * In 3} “ of boiling water. 


REDUCED IRON AND IRON PILLS. 
By Henry McDavrr, Pu.G. 
Abstract from a Thesis. 

Four samples of commercial pills of reduced iron were examined 
mainly with the view of ascertaining whether the iron would answer 
to the tests given in the United States Pharmacopeia. When dis- 
solved in diluted sulphuric acid, the hydrogen gas given off was nearly 
odorless. A sufficient number of pills, corresponding to ten grains of 
reduced iron, was disintegrated in water, the undissolved portion col- 
lected upon a filter, and this was then introduced into a flask contain- 
ing the quantity of potassium iodide and iodine required by the Phar- 
macopeia. The compressed pills, not being disintegrated by digestion 
with water, were powdered and treated as stated. None of the sam- 
ples yielded a green colored liquid. 

Of two samples of reduced iron tested in the same manner, one did 
not give a green colored solution; but the other did, and therefore 
contained at least eighty per cent. of metallic iron. Pills made of the 
latter sample showed the same behaviour; but it is not stated whether 
they were kept on hand for any length of time before testing them. 

The absolute amount of metallic iron present was not determined. 


Sodium sulphobenzoate as an application to wounds is 
highly recommended by M. Heckel, of Marseilles, who has employed it in the 
HOpital St.-Mandrier, at Toulon. Stress is laid upon the fact that it is free from 
the occasional unpleasant effects of many other antiseptics used for the same 
purpose.—N. Y. Med. Jour. Dec. 24, 1887. 
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PERCOLATION OF BUCHU LEAVES. 
Eprrork AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY: 

In reading the minutes of the Pharmaceutical Meetings in the Jan- 
uary and February numbers of the JouRNAL, I noticed the remarks 
about fluid extracts and the exhaustion of buchu particularly. I 
was at the time engaged in making fluid extract of buchu by re-per- 
colation, and had determined the amount of extraction in each por- 
tion of the third, fourth, fifth and sixth percolates, operating in each 
case on 473 grams of drug, and using the officinal menstruum. Re- 
cently I exhausted 100 grams by simple percolation to ascertain the 
total amount of extraction, which was 23.9 per cent., and also the 
amount in each 100 c.c. of percolate, which is given in the following 
table, as well as the results of re-percolation, reduced to percentage for 
comparison. 


By Re-percolation. 
| | | tad 
885 | £55 28% 
$88 pee | 
| 888 | | 
Ist. Portion. 19.1 per ct/18. 38pr_ 87pr ct/21 ct|20. 25pr ct 
2d. = 3.25 “+ | 5.60 | 6.389 “ | 5.99 5.79 “ 
3d. 0.95 “ | 172 “ “1208 “ | 216 
4th. 0.30 “ 108 “ | 142 “ | 1.87 “ | 1% “ 
5th. 0.20 “ 0.45 “ | 0.93 “1131 * * 
6th. ? 0.10 “ 0.22 “ |039 “ | 088 “ | 098 “ 
7th. 1 0.44 “ 056 “ 
Total extenct per ct. of drug./23.90 “ (27.40 “ (31.26 “ |33.69 “ 3233 “ 
Reserved extract. 19.10 “ 1838 “ [19.87 *“ |21°29 “ 20.25 “ 
Extract carried forward. 480 “ | 9.02 “ (11.39 “ |12.40 “ 1208 “ 
Actual extract obtained. 22.60 “ |22.24 “ |22.30 “ 19.93 “ 


In the re-percolation the portions of percolate were 473 c.c. each. 

In the third, fourth and sixth percolations tall cylindrical percola- 
tors were used. In the fifth percolation an ordinary percolator was 
used, and when packed the drug was only about one-half as high as 
that in the tall ones, but it yielded much better results, giving a larger 
amount of extraction in the first, and less in the succeeding portions ; 
showing that the extraction was somewhat retarded by the longer col- 
umn of drug it had to pass through in the tall ones. 

In each case the rate of percolation was about the same, being regu- 
lated by a rubber tube and adjustment of the height of the receiver. 
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Unaccountably the sixth does not show as complete exhaustion as the 
others, but I give the figures as obtained to show the freaks as they 
occur ; but I believe that by using ordinary wide percolators through- 
out the series, that the amount of extraction in the first or reserved 
portion would show better results, and approximate the total extrac- 
tion of the drug. 


Swaron, Pa., February 20, 1887. Respectfully, 
A. L. Becx, P#.G. 


ABSTRACTS FROM THE FRENCH JOURNALS. 
Translated for the American Journal of Pharmacy. 


Cacao-COATED PiLts.—The butter of cacao is melted with gentle 
heat ; the pills are rapidly agitated in it, and afterward in powdered 
starch, in which they are left tocool. The covering of cacao preserves 
the components of the pills against the action of air and light, and 
prevents the evaporation of volatile substances. J. de phar. de Lis- 
bon; Bull. gén. de thérap. January 15, 1888. 

DEXTRIN AS AN ADULTERANT OF Extracts.—Mr. A. Pannetier 
writes in the J. de phar. et de chim. of January 15, 1888, that sophis- 
tication of this kind is more frequent than is ordinarily supposed. 
He gives the following method of testing such extracts. ‘Two gm. of 
the substance is dissolved with trituration in 50 gm. of cold dis- 
tilled water; and 5 gm. of liquid sub-acetate of lead are added, to 
precipitate the tannin, gums, alkaloids and coloring matters. The 
precipitate is then washed upon a filter with cold distilled water. 
The filtered liquor re-united’to the water used in the washing, con- 
tains the excess of the sub-acetate of lead, certain alkaline salts which 
the extract may possess normally, and the dextrin, if any be present. 
The lead is then disposed of with sulphuric acid or a current of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. After filtering and washing the lead precipitate 
the liquor is evaporated to a fifth of its volume. Usually it is not 
necessary to carry the evaporation so far; but an equal bulk of alco- 
hol of 96 per cent. must be added. If the extract is not adulterated 
the liquid remains clear; if dextrin be present, a precipitate goes 
down formed largely of dextrin united to a small quantity of such 
alkaloids as are insoluble in alcohol. The alkaloids will not sensibly 
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affect a calculation as to the amount of dextrin present, but the dex- 
trin may be turned into glucose and calculated as such, if considered 
desirable. 

MorCHELLA ESCULENTA, AND HELVELLIC AciD.—The analysis 
of Bostrém and Ponfich demonstrated that thé morel (morille, French, 
Morchel, German), contains a principle which is poisonous for man 
and for several of the mammalia. Boehm and Kulz have succeeded 
in isolating the substance after a very long, very costly and sufficiently 
complicated proceeding based upon its solubility in water, alcohol and 
ether. The process is briefly described as follows: Take 5 kilograms 
of the morchella and treat with 10 kilograms of absolute alcohol; 
evaporate the alcohol and treat with absolute ether. Evaporate a 
second time and digest with absolute alcohol ; decant, evaporate and 
treat with water. This liquid, evaporated in vacuo over sulphuric 
acid, gives an acid syrup which represents the pure toxic substance. 
The salt of barium (C,,H,,BaO,), appears in the form of white flakes 
insoluble in absolute alcohol. The experimenters have named the 
substance helvellic acid. But they have not found a characteristic 
chemical reaction for it. J. de phar. et de chim., Jan. 15, 1888. 

Ort or Pantcum.—In exhausting millet seed with ether we obtain 
a clear, yellow acid oil of an agreeable odor, and which easily deposits 
crystals. The liquid portion of the oil treated with oxide of lead does 


~ not produce glycerin; it gives a salt of lead soluble in ether, and 


which appears to be a linoleate of lead; and also a solid substance in- 
soluble in ether, soluble in boiling alcohol, and fusible at 69° C., 
which has not been analyzed. The crystals which deposit spontane- 
ously in the oil are sparingly soluble in ether, alcohol and water, and 
very soluble in chloroform, sulphuret of carbon and benzin. They 
belong to the orthorhombic system and melt at 285° C. They are 
inactive under polarized light, and their formula is C,, H, O. This 
body, called by Mr. Kassner, panizol is not an alcohol; at least it 
does not furnish a derivative with acetic anhydride or chloride of 
acetyl. Heated to 165° C. with hydriodie acid it decomposes into 
two products whose properties have not been fully studied.— Bull. de 
la Soc. ch.; L’ Union phar. Jan., 1888. 

HyYGROPHILA sPpInosA.—This plant, according to researches by 
Jayesingha (J. de phar. d’ Anvers), is very valuable for the treatment 
of dropsy. It is a powerful diuretic, which may be used in infusions 
of 62 gm. of the hygrophila, to 568 gm. of boiling water ; to be taken 
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by small draughts within the twenty-four hours.—Rep. de phar., Jan., 
1888. 

QUEBRACHO AND ITs ALKALOIDs.—Recent studies by Dr. Huchard 
as communicated to the Bull. de la Soc. therap., appear to do little, 
more than to confirm the belief that the drug is chiefly of value in 
dyspnea. He finds that all of the alkaloids are toxic, the most poison- 
ous being quebrachine and hypoquebrachine, which cause convulsions 
and rapid death. Aspidospermine is the least toxic and the most use- 
fulindyspneea. He finds that some of the aspidospermine of commerce 
is but a mixture of all the quebracho alkaloids, which Hesse (AMER, 
Jour. PHAR. 1882, p. 366) designated as follows: quebrachine, hypo- 
quebrachine, quebrachamine, aspidospermatine and aspidosamine ; the 
bark contains also quebrachol.—Le Monde pharm., Jan. 20, 1888. 

BROMHYDRATE OF CONICINE is reported as having been used 
successfully in the Children’s Hospital at Berne, for the treatment of 
tetanus and trismus. The case of a child of seven years, suffering 
from both affections, is reported in Nouveaux Remédes of January 24, 
1888; the medicament was used hypodermically—two doses of 2 
mgm. each at intervals of two hours, after which the child was able 
to swallow liquids. The same dose was given by the mouth until 
three doses had been given, which lessened the spasm. On the second 
day, four doses were given, and on the third, three, when the trismus 
disappeared, and the reflex troubles diminished. This is in accord 
with Schultz and Binz’s experiments with conicine upon animals 
poisoned with brucine. 

PHOSPHURET OF ZINC, according to recent experiments by Guidi, 
and by Canali and Betz, constitutes the best form in which to admin- 
ister phosphorus, while it is easily divided, is stable and is well borne. 
Vigier recommends that the crystallized chemical be used in making 
the preparations ; the dose should be equal to 1 to 3 mgm. of phospho- 
rus per diem. The above-named investigators agree with Kassovitz 
(see Moniteur therap., Nov. 7, 1887), as to the great value of phospho- 
rus in rachitis. ‘In a very large number of cases cited, cure was 
complete; in others there was a notable amelioration, and the results 
were negative only when the medicament was not well tolerated or 
caused diarrhcea.” 

BIBORATE OF AMMONIUM is reported as having been successfully 
used in cases of nephritic colic. The doses are given at 1 gm. 25 egm. 
every two hours until easy micturition is obtained ; and afterward 
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every four hours until pain has ceased. Between the attacks 3 doses 
of 1 gm. each should be taken daily with meals, and the treatment 
should be continued for several months with interruptions of one or 
two weeks.—L’ Union phar., Jan., 1888. 

A Very SENSITIVE REAGENT TO THE SALTS OF CoPPER consists 
of a mixture of pyrogallic acid with a solution of sulphate of sodium. 
With traces of copper the reagent gives a characteristic vermilion 
color.—Repert. de Pharm., Jan., 1888. 

NickeL Barus for plating are recommended by L’ Echo des Mines 
et de la Metallurgie in accordance with the following formula: Sul- 
phate of nickel, 1 kilo; neutral tartrate of ammonium, 725 gm. ; ether- 
ized tannic acid, 5 gm.; water, 20 kilogm. The neutral tartrate of 
ammonium is obtained by saturating a solution tartaric acid with 
ammonia. The nickel salt must be rigidly neutralized. All is dis- 
solved in two or three litres of water, and boiled for about a quarter 
of an hour, an amount of water being afterward added to make twenty 
litres, when the liquid is filtered or decanted. The liquor may be 
used indefinitely by supplying the same substances in the same pro- 
portions. Under a comparatively weak current of electricity it deposits 
a thick coating of nickel upon all metals in a very short time. The 
deposit is very white, ductile and homogeneous, and makes a smooth 
surface, free from scales, etc. The process will give heavy deposits 
upon plain or polished castings at a cost but a trifle greater than that 
of coppering. The same bath may be used for nickel galvanizing. 

Fauna OF THE Toms.—Concerning this interesting but not very 
cheerful subject, Mr. P. Megin said at the meeting of November 14, 
of the French Academy of Sciences: “It is generally believed that the 
buried cadaver is devoured by worms as in the free air, and that these 
worms grow spontaneously. We know, however, these so-called 
worms are the larvee of insects which arise from eggs deposited upon 
the cadavers. They consist of diptera, coleoptera, lepidoptera and 
arachnide, and we find that the time chosen by these organisms for. 
the depositing of their eggs varies in accordance with the degree of 
decomposition undergone by the cadaver. The time varies from a few 
minutes to two or even three years after death; but the period of 
appearance is so regular and constant for each species that we may by 
an examination of the debris which they leave decide upon the age of 
the cadavers, that is, ascertain with exactitude the time of death._— 
Moniteur Scientifique, Jan., 1888. 
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THE HOME OF THE CINCHONAS. 
By Dr. H. H. Russy.? 


Leaving out of the question the cold, stormy and little known region of Cape 
Horn, South America is divided by the Andes into two portions, having almost 
nothing in common. The Cordilleras which extend along the eastern verge of 
the great Andean table land, while only a few miles in width, mark differ- 
ences in soil, climate, productions and general appearance as great as any that 
are to be observed upon the globe, and present an obstacle to the interchange 
of organic beings far more effectual than the broadest ocean could constitute, 
Upon the Pacific coast rain is in many regions almost unknown, and the air is 
so destitute of humidity that it is said that the inhabitants never die, but dry 
up and are subsequently blown away in some gale of wind. Upon the other 
side rain is so constant that weeks may pass when the sun is seen for scarcely 
an entire hour, and the humidity of the atmosphere is sometimes so great that 
the clouds of rising vapor obscure the view of even the nearest objects. The 
west Andean region is marked over its greater extent by a total absence of 
trees, or even of large shrubs, many sections being destitute of even a vestige of 
green. The east Andean region on the contrary presents a scene of impene- 
trable verdure, reaching from near the summit of the mountains to the Atlantic 
Ocean, three thousand miles away. With the former region we have nothing 
todo. Except for a small portion of Chili it produces no important drug. The 
portion of Chili referred to yields soap bark, chequen and boldo, and it was 
here that I discovered the properties of the fabiana imbricata, or pichi, a drug 
that is meeting with a remarkably uniform success in the treatment of cystitis. 
I have stated that the eastern Cordillera forms a barrier to the interchange of 
species between the two regions. The barrier is not a direct one. It is per- 
fectly easy for birds to fly, for quadrupeds and insects to migrate, and for seeds. 
to be carried across this region at many points, but if they do so they immedi- 
ately perish. It is the climatic condition which constitutes the direct barrier, 
and these conditions are the direct result of the mechanical obstruction consti- 
tuted by the mountain chain referred to. The heated winds which sweep across 
the tropical Atlantic become surcharged with moisture. On striking the shore 
the changed condition disarranges the cloud equilibrium sufficiently to precipi- 
tate a portion of this moisture. But the clouds, thus lightened, as they sweep 
onward do not pass over a dry region, but one that is a perfect net-work of 
broad lakes and rivers ; a surface that at certain seasons probably presents more 
water than land; so the little disarrangement that has been caused in the at- 
mospheric conditions is at once atoned for by the soaking up of a fresh supply 
of vapor, which is again partially precipitated, and so on; so that the transit of 
these clouds across the Amazonian sylvas is a mere succession of partial un- 
loadings and loadings, a journey of equalization, in the course of which those 


1On the evening of December 1, 1887,.Dr. H. H. Rusby delivered before the students 
and Alumni of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy a very interesting lecture, pro- 
fusely illustrated with specimens, on subjects connected with the researches during a 
sojourn in South America. From a stenographic report of this lecture by Dr. C. R. Mor- 
gan, we select a portion relating to the Bolivian home of the cinchonas, and intend to 
publish in the following numbers of the JOURNAL several parts of the same lecture relat- 
ing to other topics.—EDITOR. , 
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regions which are temporarily wanting in humidity, are fed from those which 
are better supplied. But that is not all; there is an additional and peculiar 
feature. The equalizing process is not only regional, but temporal as well, for 
at certain hours of the day there is in most sections a discharge of rain which 
is said to be almost as regular as the striking of aclock. For the most part 
these showers are comparatively gentle, as we should expect from the eompara- 
tive uniformity of the conditions, but when these clouds have reached the 
mountains an entire change occurs in all their conditions. Up to this point 
they have, upon the whole, gained more than they have lost, and they reach 
the Andean foot hills like an M. D. who comes home from a meeting with his 
colleagues at five o’clock in the morning after hospitably entertaining some 
favorite guest, very top heavy with wetness. 

What now are the conditions on which cloud precipitation depends? Only 
one, although it may be produced in a variety of ways ; an increase of density. 
On striking the first range of hills, this increase of density is produced by com- 
pression of the clouds between the hills and other clouds that are pressing on 
behind them. They at once discharge great volumes of water upon the plains 
below. The cloud thus lightened endeavors to escape upward over the tops 
of the hills, but reaching the colder upper strata, there is another increase in 
density and fresh precipitation occurs. This operation is again and again re- 
peated as the 250 miles ofs eadily increasing elevation are passed, until finally, 
the tattered remnants of the recent cloud dome find themselves among the jag- 
ged peaks of the highest ranges. From one or another of these peaks there is 
an almost constant discharge of electricity, and this completes the annihilation 
of the cloud-forces, the winds which cross to the other side carrying with them 
but the merest traces of moisture. Now there is a point upon this mountain 
slope where this strife among the elements seems more violent than elsewhere. 
A narrow belt of between three thousand and five thousand feet above the level 
of the sea where it seems that peak and forest have united in a resolution 
that no cloud shall pass without being broken to its centre. In the midst of 


this scene of vapory turmoil the cinchona has its home. Far to the northward,,. 


in the equatorial region, they creep up to a higher elevation, and in the Co- 
chabamba region of Southern Bolivia the cinchona belt is limited upward to 
between five thousand and five thousand five hundred feet, and downward to. 
two thousand five hundred or three thousand feet. The precise conditions of 
heat and moisture are hard to find, hence the small number of places where the 
cultivation of cinchona has been even partially successful. And hence the fact 
that the United States has no territory where the faintest hope of its produc- 
tion can ever be entertained. The water supplv must be abundant and con- 
stant. Irrigation, however abundant, is entirely inadequate in the cultivation 
of these trees. The aerial as well as the subterranean portion must be bathed 
in moisture. It is true that there is a period of several weeks when the rains 
almost entirely cease. But this occurs just at the close of the rajny season 
when the earth is saturated with water, so that up to the re-commencement of 
the rains there is no period when the atmosphere, by evaporation from the 
surface of the earth and the exuberant mass of foliage, is not sufficiently hu- 
mid. It is to be remembered that the supply of water does not cease with the 
cessation of the rains. Ten thousand feet of mountain slope lie back of the 
cinchona belt, and conserve the rain-fall in the crevices of the rocks and in 
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the tangled mass of roots and rootlets that for a depth of ten or fifteen feet al- 
most constitute the soil, rather than ramify through it. This supply allows 
the water to trickle slowly along under the roots of the cinchona. 

Just here we meet with a paradox. While the water supply must be con- 
stant, yet if it be unchanged disaster will certainly result. If the cinchona 
trees be planted upon a level tract where there is not sufficient drainage to im- 
mediately carry off the falling showers, they soon begin to droop and die. The 
temperature in this region seldom falls below 70 degrees, and is usually below 
90 degrees. Under such conditions as these, the character of the vegetation 
may be readily inferred. Its luxuriance is nowhere exceeded. There are 
larger trees in Australia, but they stand independently of each other. The for- 
ests of Brazil are heavier, but there is not such a profusion of tender plants, 
parasites and gorgeous flowers. Here, however steep and high may be the 
cliff, there are sufficient large trees shooting upwards from its foot or supported 
upon its ledges, to form a frame for the dense net-work of vines that entirely 
conceal it from our view. Over the smaller mountain streams arch giant 
branches, concealing them from our downward view, and into the water droop 
gay festoons of flowering vines. Thus we gaze as it were upon a vast, irregular 
sea of verdure, and forget all the roughness of the surface below. Could these 
mountains be suddenly stripped of their verdant cloak of charity and exposed 
in all their roughness to our view, the scene of desolation would be appalling 
and pitiable, for nowhere does nature present such abrupt descents as here. 
Before us is a mountain side glittering with shining palms, whose tops alone 
are seen, and at its centre a slight depression, not noticeable but for a mountain 
stream that leaps out from the midst of its foliage and falls, a sheet of silver, 
among the lower tree tops, only to re-appear a hundred feet below. 

We are traveling upon a little ledge, which runs for miles along the sides of 
an otherwise inaccessible slope, four thousand feet in height. Upon the left 
the road is bordered by tree ferns, whose delicately divided fronds, a dozen feet 
in length, brush in our faces, alternating with graceful bamboos which arch 
over our pathway. 

Upon our right rises the cliff, but all hidden by a mass of our hot-house 
favorites—begonias, fuchsias, amaryllas, calceolarias, ferns, mosses and orchids, 
a new species at every turn of the road. Beautiful little grottoes are formed 
where the cascades come down, one of which would make the fortune of any 
florist who could reproduce it here. Except where the pathway is kept open 
by constant travel, and the lopping off of the encroaching vegetation, the earth 
itself is never seen. No one travels through the “ Monte,” as the tangled forest 
is called, without a machele, or enormous knife in his hand -with which to cut 
away the undergrowth at every step, and allow him to examine well the 
ground upon which he is to tread, for a single careless step may precipitate him 
to his death. 

Such is the home of the cinchona. A full history of its search, collection, 
shipment and culture would be virtually a history of the most enchanting 
regions in South America. But we can merely touch upon it. At first the 
collectors plied their trade in the vicinity of their own home. But soon the 
accessible supply became exhausted and the collector was obliged to make 
longer journeys into the forests, remaining weary days upon the journey, and 
bearing a thousand trials, privations and dangers. His scanty supply of food 
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must all be carried with him, for contrary to the general impression, these for- 
ests yield almost nothing in the way of a regular food supply. We are accus- 
tomed to read in novels about the wonderful production in tropical forests of 
berries and roots. Whenever a traveler in the stories of fiction is lost, he is 
always saved by going to the forests and collecting some roots and berries. 
The traveler in reality never finds them. He may occasionally come upon a 
spot in the forest where they are abundant and again he may go several weeks 
without finding anything. 

Even the savage tribes depend upon their plantation for their subsistence. 
If now the cascarillero became lost in the forest, suffered some injury prevent- 
ing him from traveling, became hemmed in by a sudden rise in the mountain 
stream, or suffered some like injury, he was in imminent danger of starvation. 
But it was not these conditions which caused the high price of cinchona bark 
when it was three and four dollars a pound. It was the monopoly which ex- 
isted in the trade. In Bolivia, a single individual, through intermarriage with 
the family of the President, whose actions were those of an absolute despot 
rather than of a Republican executive, and by aiding the latter in plundering 
the national treasury, secured the forcible monopoly of the bark trade . 

The prices paid were as low as possible without removing the stimulus to 
collection, and those charged as high asthe world could be forced to pay. 
The mode of operating by this gentleman was as follows: Whenever he heard 
that some rival firm had sent a man in for the purchase of bark so as to antago- 
nize him in his business, he immediately reported that fact to the President, 
his near relative. The President would have this man seized by his soldiers, 
accuse him of fomenting treason, punish him, often with his own hands, and 
order him to leave the country on pain of death. It seems impossible to us 
that a President could act this way. But I assure you that this President is 
now living in Paris upon several millions of dollars which he stole from the 
treasury; not embezzled, but actually stole, sending it out of the country at 
night: robbing the treasury of silver, and sending it out of the country at 
night as merchandise. This man was so bold as to seize the British Minister, 
who remonstrated with him for some of his actions, beat him, tied him upon 
a mule like an ordinary pack, and sent him out of the country with orders to 
never return. , England did nothing in return for this affront. She considered 
the country beneath her notice and she has never sent any representative to 
that country since, but has abandoned it as a savage country, and Englishmen 
who go there, go without protection. 

The profits of this trade were enormous, millions of dollars being realized. 
Large towns sprang up in the wilderness devoted especially to this industry. 
All classes pursued it to the neglect of everything else. When the business 
finally collapsed, most cf the inhabitants fell back into absolute indolence. | 
Under the process above described it soon became apparent that the supply of 
bark would become exhausted, and wise foreigners united in urging the produc- 
ing governments to take steps towards perpetuating the native stock. But no 
adequate measures were taken, and finally the British themselves undertook 
the task. But the South American people, not satisfied with themselves ne- 
glecting these most important measures, forbade and obstructed the efforts of 
the foreigners, and even visited them with violent persecution. But in spite of 
all, the happy result was accomplished, and all of ¢he most valuable varieties 
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of cinchona were successfully introduced to cultivation in the British proy- 
inces. 

It is to be noticed here that the result is not so much due to the British goy- 
ernment as to a few earnest individuals. The government itself did only what 
was barely necessary to render the project possible, and it did this grudgingly, 
It must ever be astain upon English history, that an accomplishment of so 
much economic value to England, and of such vast benefit to humanity, 
should so long have gone unacknowledged. But such is the fate which through- 
out all time has attended efforts of this class. The individual or association, 
who shall explore in new and so-called unpromising fields, must summon all 
their fortitude to endure the malicious persecution, the cowardly indifference 
and ignorant misconception which for the most part attend such efforts. He 
who engages in such a work must be buoyed up by a consciousness that he 
works for eternity, and that the best part of right is its righteousness. At 
about the time that the plants exported to India had begun to produce seeds, 
the native supply of South America had become exhausted, and those whose 
business had thus failed were obliged to invest their capital in the planting and 
culture of the tree. So it happens that at the present time no bark, except an 
occasional bale, reaches the market which is not the product of cultivated 
trees. I had men out for two months searching the forests for wild trees, and 
so scarce is it that I assure you I succeeded in obtaining only three. 


VARIETIES. 


Influence of potassium iodide upon the elimination of mercury.—According to Dr. 
Souchow the elimination of mercury commences later, and the quantity elimi- 
nated is relatively less in those cases in which the patient takes potassium iodide 
in conjunction with the mercurial preparation. If the iodide is administered 
during or after the mercurial course, the quantity of mercury eliminated daily is 
lessened. The iodide, therefore, appears to prevent the elimination of mercury, 
instead of hastening it, as has been believed by some, and would seem to be 
useful in cases of mercurial poisoning.—Boston Med. and Surg. Jour.; Jour. Am. 
Med. Assoc. 

Tonic and alterative properties of ferrous iodide.—Iodide of iron, according to Dr. 
Delmis (Progrés Med.) belongs to those preparations of iron which possess the 
best “tonianaleptic” properties, combining the strengthening iron and the altera- 
tive iodine effects. Its efficacy is seen in chlorosis and anzemia, and it is of the 
highest value in tuberculosis, scrofulosis, and syphilis. Iodide of iron is easily 
soluble and soon passes into the blood, where it is rapidly split up and elimina- 
ted. In the urine the iodine appears quickly as sodium iodide; the iron, as iron 
oxide, is excreted more slowly. It is excreted as iodide of iron by the saliya, 
the milk, the sweat, and the bronchial mucus. 

Acid solutions of corrosive sublimate as disinfectants Laplace has made a study 
of the effects of acid solutions of corrosive sublimate as disinfectants, and con- 
cludes as follows from his work, which was done in Koch’s laboratories, at Ber- 
lin: Sublimate, with tartaric acid in solution, can be recommended as a surgical 
disinfectant dressing for the following reasons : 

By combining the action of tartaric acid, we obtain the full action of sublimate 
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in fluids and surfaces containing albuminoids. Infected wounds should be irri- 
gated from ten to twenty minutes daily ; a single thorough cleansing is enough 
for fresh wounds, after which a dressing of tartaric acid-sublimate gauze is 
applied. 

Tartaric-sublimate gauze does not interfere, in any degree, with iodoform and 
the other substances commonly used in surgery. It gives in the laboratory and 
in practice better results than sublimate alone. It does not irritate wounded 
tissues. Sublimate dissolves better in solution of tartaric acid than in water 
alone. ‘The compound solution does not decompose in the tissues or dressings, 
and is cheap. 

Solutions{may be made after the following formulas: 

Corrosive 


for irrigation. 
For the preparation of dressings : 
Distilled water 


may be used, in which dressing material should soak two hours, after which it 
may be wrung out and dried. 

Laplace’s investigations consisted of experiments in Koch’s laboratory, and in 
von Bergmann’s and Fehleisen’s clinics. He had previously demonstrated that 
the efficiency of sublimate and carbolic solutions as germicides is greatly in- 
creased by the addition of hydrochloric acid.—Deutsche medicinische Wochen. 
schrift, Oct. 6, 1887; Med. News, Nov. 5, 1887. 

Koumissed peptones, by Dr. Anderson. The author describes this substance, 
which he has prepared, as follows: + ’ 

It is milk, or milk and other foods; first, by the action of pepsin, of pancrea- 
tin, or of both, almost completely digested, and thereby converted into peptone, 
or still further split up, and then made into koumiss. In the process of pepto- 
nizing about twenty-five per cent. of water is driven off, and none is previously 
added. Koumiss peptones are, therefore, of about fifty per cent. greater food 
value than ordinary koumiss. They are more fluid, have a sediment of far 
greater impalpability, and are incomparably more digestible and easily assimi- 
lable than ordinary koumiss, or even than Russian fermented mare’s milk. 
While the author of this paper claims to be independently a discoverer of ordi- 
nary koumiss, he is the acknowledged inventor and institutor of this, the high- 
est expression of a perfect koumiss. It is of especial use in the most irritable 
and adynamic types of wasting diseases ; and can be, and has been taken and 
retained, when all other foods, ordinary koumiss not excepted, have been 
rejected. Valuable lives have been saved which would have been lost but for 
its administration. 

Hitherto I have spoken of the use of cane sugar in the making of koumiss, etc. 
I now come to speak of the substitution of honey. For years past seldom has 
cane sugar been used by me. In the preparation of ordinary foods, grape sugar, 
and sometimes sugar of milk, has replaced cane sugar on the ground of the disa- 
greeable eructative and fermentative action the latter exerts when administered. 
This cannot be so great in the matter of koumiss ; yet I have substituted honey 
for cane sugar, and principally for the following reasons: honey is more whole- 
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some, more nourishing, more digestible, and more physiological food than cane 
sugar. It produces a koumiss having a finer sedimentary deposit, increases the 
beauty and delicacy of flavor, and delays or prevents its becoming caseous. 

Koumissed peptones are, equally with koumiss, the vehicles for the admin- 
istration of such of the most important therapeutic agencies as are of use in 
particularly wasting diseases. But such medicinal agents are not added where 
the beauty and delicacy of flavor of either the koumiss or koumissed peptones 
are in any appreciable degree interfered with.—Med. News, Dec. 31, 1887; Brit, 
Med. Jour. 

Lead poisoning from flour.—A very remarkable epidemic of lead poisoning has 
recently been investigated in three communes in the north of France. Upward 
of one hundred persons were suddenly attacked with violent symptoms, among 
which severe colic predominated. So serious did the condition of some of the 
sufferers become, that medical aid was obtained, and the presence in several 
patients of a characteristic blue line on the gums gave rise to the suspicion of 
lead poisoning. The water supply was derived from so many different sources 
that it could not be incriminated, and suspicion ultimately fell on the flour. 

It was ascertained, on inquiry, that the affected persons had all obtained their 
flour from the same mill, but those who had partaken of rye bread were most 
severely attacked. The mill was gone over, and after a very long and pains- 
taking examination, attention was directed to the tin buckets of the elevator 
which served to transport the rye flour from the grindstones. Several of these 


buckets had a dull, leaden appearance, and were found to have been “tinned” . 


with lead. As doubts were entertained whether the quantity of lead from this 
source was sufficient to give rise to such severe symptoms, they were carefully 
weighed, and were found to have lost upward of five ounces of their weight. 
The wheaten flour, which passed through another elevator, was free from lead, 
and this was evidently due to none of these “leaded” buckets having been 
employed in its construction. The accuracy of the discovery was confirmed by 
the observation that those who ate rye bread exclusively were most severely 
attacked, while the others, who mixed the two flours, escaped with compara- 
tively slight symptoms.— Med. News, Dec. 31, 1887, 

A case of contamination of flour with metallic lead, which occurred in western 
New York, and resulted in the poisoning of over two hundred persons, of whom 
several died, was reported in the Amer. Jour. PHar., 1866, p. 366. 


MINUTES OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL MEETING. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 21, 1887. 


The fifth of the present series of Pharmaceutical Meetings was called to 
order, and Mr. Alonzo Robbins was asked to preside. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. 

The Registrar announced that he had received twenty yolumes of public 
documents, some of them of a very interesting character, from the Hon. Matt. 
S. Quay, United States Senator from Pennsylvania; also the Year Book of 
Pharmacy, from the British Pharmaceutical Conference ; the Calendar of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, for 1888, and the Proceedings of the 
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American Pharmaceutical Association. The Registrar was directed to return a 
vote of thanks to the givers of the various works. 

The attention of the meeting was called to the large collection of valuable 
and rare drugs sent to the College by Mr. E. M. Holmes, curator of the Museum 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. The question was asked 
whether the insects marked “Red Flies” were cantharis; Prof. Maisch said 
they were not, that their scientific name was Huechys sanguinea; they had 
been examined by Mr. John Moss, and by him found to be destitute of can- 
tharidin, although the odor of the beetles would induce one to think them 
similar in composition. 

Prof. Maisch called attention to the odor of the leaves of the Hucalyptus citri- 
odora, which so much resembles the verbena or lemon grass, and remarked that 
the eil of Eucalyptus persicifolia possessed the odor of peach leaves, and con- 
tained hydrocyanic acid; it would seem that there was some connection be- 
tween the volatile oils and the morphological character of the leaves. 

The bark of Cinchona officinalis in shavings was commented on as a novelty, 
and in this connection also,a sample of mossed calisaya bark was exhibi- 
ted, which had been brought from Indian cinchona plantations and presented 
to Prof. Maisch by Mr. Wm. R. Warner. One specimen was marked false 
buchu leaves (Empleurum serrulatum); it is sometimes mixed with long buchu, 
from which it may be distinguished by examining the shape, apex and distri- 
bution of the oil cells. Mr. Procter moved that, although the receipt of the 

specimens had been acknowledged, a special vote of thanks should be sent by 
the Registrar. 

Mr. Bell presented several specimens of California honey and of olive oil, the 
purety of which he felt well assured of. 

Mr. Bell read a paper upon California Honey, and since writing it he stated 
that he had received a letter embodying considerable information in reply to 
some questions he had asked regarding the business of gathering it, and care of 
the bees ; he also read a paper upon the culture of the olive for the purpose of 
obtaining the oil, an industry introduced nearly a century and a quarter since 
by the Jesuit missionaries; the paper was supplemented with information 
upon the subject by letters recently received from several growers. Prof. 
Maisch said that it seemed from the paper that the olives and seeds were all 
crushed together, while he had understood that in Italy they separated the 
seeds and pressed the oil from the pericarp only as the two oils were dissimilar 
in some particulars. 

Mr. F. M. Siggins, of the present senior class, read a paper upon Pupatorium 
purpureum ; the reading elicited some discussion. Prof. Maisch stated that the 
rhizome contained a peculiar principle resembling quercitrin, and thought it 


-would be a good subject for investigation. 


Mr. Schroeter read a paper upon oil of horsemint, which was listened to with 
a great deal of interest as the reader detailed many experiments he made with 
it. 

Mr. Moerk read a paper upon commercial acetic acid which he examined 
in consequence of some reactions he observed when he was testing mercur- 
ammonium chloride, and found to contain formic acid. Mr. Procter referred tothe 
acetic acid made by the imperfect carbonization of wood, and said that he con- 
sidered it superior to other brands for the preparation of ammonium acetate 
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and for similar purposes. Prof. Maisch stated that toxicodendric acid also re- 
duced mercuric chloride, and Mr. Pettigrew had some years ago corroborated 
his observation that in its chemical characters it resembled formic acid. 

These papers were referred to the publication committee. Mr. Procter said 
that he had been experimenting with agar-agar or Japan isinglass ; he found that 
one part in 200 of water was sufficient to give a good jelly, and that this should 
oe made with as little disintegration as possible ; it will emulsionize oils, but is 
inferior to gum for this purpose, and is more allied to that from Irish moss or 
sassafras pith. 

Prof. Maisch asked whether deztrin or other gum substitutes of commerce 
had been experimented with for pharmaceutical uses since gum arabic had 
advanced in price so much. It was stated that some of the druggists had a 
variety of substitutes, but no one could say whether they were being much used, 
or how they were manufactured, 

There being no further business, on motion adjourned. 

T. 8S. WreGanp, Registrar 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Medicine and Pharmacy at the International Exhibition at Brussels.—During the 
coming summer a grand international industrial exhibition will be held at the 
city of Brussels, for which occasion separate divisions have been organized for 
medical science and for pharmacy, the subjects relating to both of which were, 
in former international exhibitions, placed in other industrial groups. The in- 
tention is to have, at this exhibition, all products grouped according to their 
final destination, so that each branch of industry may be comprehensively 
studied by the comparison of the analogous products in use among the different 
nations, 

The eleventh class has been assigned to medica] science, and has been divided 
into five subdivisions, comprising medicine, surgery, hygiene, public assistance, 
and in one subdivision, bilneology, electrotherapy, hydrotherapy, gymnas- 
tics, massage and allied branches. Each subdivision is again divided into a 
suitable number of sections and groups, in order to facilitate the proper classifi- 
cation of the exhibited articles. The president of the eleventh subdivision is 
Professor Stas of Brussels; the secretaries are Mr. Lentz, director-general in 
the Department of Justice, and Dr. Moeller of Brussels. A bureau has also 
been organized for each subdivision. 

The thirty-fifth class has been assigned to the instruments, processes and 
products of pharmacy. Its president is Mr. Louis Créteur, president of the- 
Royal Society of Pharmacy at Brussels; vice-presidents, Mr. Achille Jonas, 
vice-president of the Royal Society of Pharmacy at Brussels, and in 1876 dele- 
gate to the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, Mr. Ch. Bultot, pharmacist 
at Liége, and Professor J. B. Depaire, of the University of Brussels; secretaries, 
the pharmacists Victor Reding and Alexander Buson of Brussels. The three 
subdivisions comprise laboratory apparatus, pharmaceutical apparatus and pro- 
ducts, and are subdivided into eight groups, as follows: 1. Utensils, instru- 
ments, publications, engravings, etc., of former times; 2. modern utensils and 
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apparatus of all kinds; 3. shop furniture, utensils and models; 4. vegetable 
drugs; 5. animal drugs; 6. mineral drugs and chemical products; 7. simple gale- 
nicals, like waters, confections, extracts and plasters in bulk and spread; 8. 
compound preparations, like capsules, pearls, lozenges, pills, wines, tinctures, 
elixirs, etc. 

A number of problems have been selected, for the elaboration and solution 
of which special rewards and premiums will be awarded. Among these the 
following may be specially mentioned: 3. The best, most stable and economical 
ferruginous medicament, of easy preparation, for use in anzemia; 4. study of the 
derivation, preparation, characterization, quantitative examination and preser- 
vation of extracts; 5. retrospective exhibition, showing the influence of phar- 
maceutical and chemical progress on medicine; 6. the most favorable vehicles 
for medicines, considering rational preparation, preservation and influence on 
absorption ; 7. the effects of desiccation on the active principles of plants; 8. nutri- 
tive value and modes of preparation of peptones, meat extracts, and other ali- 
mentary and nutvitive substances; 12. best and most complete collection of anti- 
septics; 14. apparatus for sugar-coating pills on the small scale; 15. rotatory 
apparatus fur making a limited number of pills (about 20), and capable to 
furnish about 8 kilos of pills per hour; 16. a cheap apparatus for evaporating 
without contact with air; 18. best drug mill; 20. lozenge apparatus, turning out 
one kilo of lozenges, with the name of the pharmacist, the price not to exceed 
100 francs ; 21. the alkaloidal strength of narcotic extracts prepared from fresh 
and from dried plants; 22. the microscopic structure, chemical composition and 
sophistication of articles of food. Other problems relate to fire-damp, fruit 
syrups, oleomargarin, the microscope, etc. 

Collections intended for exhibition are required to be delivered at the ex- 
hibition building on or before April ]5; the opening of the exhibition has been 
fixed for May Ist. 


The chromate of lead poisoning to which we referred in our issues for August 
and October last, has been before the criminal court on January 27th. The 
baker, G. M. Palmer, was in five indictments, charged with selling adulterated 
cakes‘and buns, and with involuntary manslaughter. With the consent of the 
district attorney and the presiding judge,a plea of guilty of selling adulterated food 
was entered, and tothe charge of involuntary manslaughter a plea of “ nolo con- 
tendere,” or of unwillingness to contend, which in effect is a plea of guilty for 
the particular case, but legally is not taken as a confession of guilt for any other 
purpose or proceeding. In the defendant’s testimony it was stated that he had 
been in business for himself for twenty-five years; first had dealings for a yel- 
low stuff in 1852 with G. W. Millett, a salesman; did not know its nature, and 
used it only for giving the cakes a rich yellow color, but not to save eggs; his 
first wife and three children died in 1884, and two other children in 1885 and 
1886. Judge Finletter, in sentencing the defendant, took into consideration 
his evident ignorance of the injurious character of the coloring matter, his peni- 


~ tence as evinced by his disclosures, and the ruin in health, in business and in 


family. The-sentence for selling adulterated food was six months imprison- 
ment, and three months additional for involuntary manslaughter. Subsequently 
the judge reduced the total imprisonment to three months. Another baker, 
Fred. Schmidt, pleaded guilty to the charge of adulteration of food in having 
used “egg coloring” for his cakes, and was sentenced to imprisonment for six 
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months. The trial on the charge of involuntary manslaughter in causing the 
death of Anna E. Helm was postponed. 

The third defendant was Albert Krumm, a manufacturer of noodles, in which 
by chemical analysis,the presence of eleven grains of lead chromate to the pound 
had been demonstrated. He claimed having at first in his business made use of 
turmeric, and that afterward he used a coloring matter under a chemist’s certi- 
ficate that it was harmless. It was also in evidence that he had admitted hay- 
ing discontinued the use of this color when the dangerous character of lead 
chromate was first made public, but had said that he was compelled to resume 
using it because he lost about fifty customers in one day by stopping it. The 
jury convicted the defendant, and the judge sentenced him to imprisonment 
for six months and to pay a fine of $100. 


PROCEEDINGS OF STATE PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCI- 
ATIONS. 


Missouri, pp 158.—The ninth annual meeting was held at Sweet Springs, June 
28-30, 1887, and the next meeting will be held at the same place, on the second 
Tuesday (12th,) of June next. President for the current year is J. A. Gallagher, 
Kansas City; Treasurer, G. J. Meyer, St. Louis; secretary, G. H.C. Klie, St. 
Louis; local secretary, J. W. Eads. Warrensburgh. 

New Hampshire, pp, 34.—The fourteenth annual meeting was held at the 
Fabyan House, White Mountains, September 27th and 28th, 1887. The execu- 
tive officers are N.S. Whitman, Nashua, president; C. B. Spofford, Claremont, 
secretary ; F. A. James, Manchester, treasurer; and P. H. Kelly, Manchester, 
auditor. 

North Carolina, pp, 56.—The eight annual meeting was held at Asheville, 
August 4th and 5th, 1887. The following executive officers were elected: F. W. 
Hancock, New Berne, president; A. 8S. Lee, Raleigh, treasurer; E. V. Zoeller, 
Tarboro, secretary, and H.C. Shannon, Goldsboro, local secretary. The ninth 
meeting will be held at Goldsboro on the second Wednesday (8th) of August, next. 


REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Pharmaceutische Chemie. Von F. A. Fliickiger. Zweite neubearbeitete Auflage. 

Berlin, 1888. R. Girtner’s Verlag, H. Heyfelder. 

Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Second edition, rewritten. 8vo. 2vol. pp, 632 and. 

667. 

Nine years ago (American Journal of Pharmacy, 1879, p, 158) we announced 
the publication of this work, of which the second edition is now before us, 
thoroughly revised and rearranged. 

The first volume contains the elements and inorganic compounds, which are of 
pharmaceutical importance or interest, commencing with the non-metallic ele- 
ments, and these are followed by the metals, water, bases and peroxides, acids 
and acid anhydrides, and the saline compounds of ammonium and the different 
metals, including the officinal acetates, valerates, lactates, tartrates and citrates. 
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The second volume is devoted to the carbon compounds which are divided 
into non-aromatic and aromatic compounds, the former including carbon di- 
sulphide, cyanogen compounds, derivatives of methane, alcohols and derivatives, 
non-aromatic acids, fats, soaps, waxes, lanoliu, carbohydrates and glucosides. 
The second portion treats of the derivatives of benzol, naphthalin and anthra- 
cene, volatile oils, resins, caoutchouc and guttapercha, vegetable alkaloids and 
artificially prepared alkaloids, like pyridine, thalline and antipyrine. 

The clear and precise but comprehensive manner in which the different sub- 
jects are treated, and the numerous statements, based upon the results of per- 
sonal observations and researches, render the work a most valuable one for the 
pharmaceutical student and for the pharmacist, covering as it does completely 
the pharmaceutical field of these preparations, in relation to origin, preparations, 
properties,reactions,tests ofidentity and purity, etc. Itis intended forthe study, not 
of general chemistry, but of chemistry in its application to pharmacy, and there- 
fore, presupposes a knowledge of the general principles of the science; to such 
students it will be a reliable guide, inciting to habits of observation and investi- 
gation. 

A very valuable and interesting feature is found in the historical notes which 
are appended to each article, and in the appendix containing brief biographi- 
cal notices of the authors, whose names have been mentioned in the body of 
the work in connection with the various medicinal compounds. 

We are glad to learn that Professor F. B. Power is engaged in preparing an 
edition of this valuable work in the English language, embracing also the chemi- 
cal compounds of the British and United States pharmacopceias,so that before 
long it may also be consulted by those not conversant with the German idiom. 


Manual of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Chemistry, designed especially for the 
use of the pharmaceutical student and for pharmacists in general. Chas. 
F. Heebner, Ph. G., instructor in Theory and Practice of Pharmacy at the Col- 
ge § Pharmacy of the City of New York. Published by the author. 12mo., 
pp. 213. 


This useful book is divided into three parts, the first of which is devoted to 
apparatus and processes, the former being briefly described, and the latter con- 
cisely explained, as well as can be expected from the limited space—about forty- 
six pages—allotted to it. This part concludes with two lists of alphabetically 
arranged classes--liquid and solid—of pharmaceutical preparations, each class 
being defined and the number mentioned of such as have been admitted into 
the pharmacopeeia, but without naming them or classifying them according to 
the officinal processes, menstruums or proportions, their courposition being con- 
sidered under the head of the more important constituent in one of the subse- 
quent parts. 

Though part II is designated as “inorganic pharmacy,” quite a number of or- 
ganic compounds are admitted in this place, such as the acetates, tartrates, 
citrates, cyanides, iodoform, &c. A brief chapter on water opens this part, and 
then follow the mineral acids, including acetic acid, alkalies, alkaline earthsand 
earths, halogens and their salts, including iodoform, and finally the remaining 
non-metallic and metallic elements and their compounds. 

Part III contains “ organic pharmacy,” commencing with cellulose and the de- 
rivatives by destructive distillation. Then follow starches and sugars, includ- 
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ing honey and as a product that may be obtained simultaneously, wax. Vari- 
ous exudations of plants are next considered, products of fermentation and de- 
rivatives, volatile oils, fixed oils and derivatives, alkaloids, glucosides, organic 
acids (gallic, tannic and valerianic acids ; the others are considered in connection 
with other subjects), and animal drugs. The whole concludes with a brief 
chapter on poisons and their antidotes. 

The general arrangement ofthe work is convenient, and the notes under each 
head are intentionally brief, but are sufficient for recalling to mind the impor- 
tant practical and theoretical points connected with each subject. The use 
of different types for headings and sub-headings facilitates the use of the book; 
in some cases the difference might advantageously be still greater and more 
striking. The briefness of the statements resulted in some cases to the detri- 
ment of clearness. On page 34, the herb or flowering tops is said to mean the 
whole plant; and the term berries appears to be used as a synonym for fruit. 
On page 190 menthol is stated to be found in all plants of the mint family. On 
page 168 gum resins are said to be soluble in diluted alcohol. That some of the 
magnesium minerals are green is correct ; but the statement on page 94 might 
be taken to mean that all were of that color. 

The book is valuable as a note book to pharmaceutical students, and as a brief 
outline of the scope embracing theoretical and practical pharmacy. Students 
will find it useful and as a rule reliable, and since it may be procured inter- 
leaved with writing paper, facilities are afforded for the copious addition of 
notes, if deemed desirable. 


Proceedings of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association in Convention at Boston, 

August, 23d, 24th, 25th, 1887. Minneapolis. 8vo, pp. 225. 

A handsomely printed volume containing the stenographically reported pro- 
ceedings of this national body, which will hold its next meeting at Saratoga. 
President for the current year is E. Waldo Cutler of Boston; treasurer, S. M. 
Strong, Cleveland,and secretary, A. B. Merriam, Minneapolis. 


Fourth Biennial Report of the Commissioners of Iowa (December, 1887). Printed 
by order of the General Assembly. Des Moines. 8vo, pp. 106. 
The pamphlet contains a full synopsis of the minutes for the last two years 
ending August 15th, 1887, regulations, notices, correspondence, &c., and an 
alphabetical list of the registered pharmacists in the State of Iowa. 


Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Myoctonins. Von Franz Einberg. Dorpat, 1887. pp. 18. 

Contributions to the knowledge of Myoctonine. 

The alkaloid was obtained from the rhizome and root of Aconitum Lycocto- 
num: its composition is C,, H,;, N, Oy,. On treatment with soda solution it 
yields C,,H,,NO, a crystallizable alkaloid, identical with Hitbschmann’s lycoc- 
tonine. The investigation of a second alkaloid in the same plant is not yet 
comp eted. 


Des Violariees ; etude speciale du genre Viola. Par Henri Fortune. Montpellier, 
1887. 8vo, pp. 96. 


On the Violacez ; special study of the genus Viola. 
This thesis treats of the general and especially interesting characters of the 
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violacese; of the characters of the genus, the probable causes of the variation 
of the different species, the comparative anatomy of seventy species (several 
of North American origin), and of the medical and pharmaceutical uses of cer- 
tain violets. Two lithographic plates of well-executed microscopical drawings 
illustrated the researches into the anatomy of these plants. 


Loco weed ; Astragalus molissimus. By L. E. Sayre, Ph. G. Pp. 6. 
Reprint from Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, vol. x. 


Professor Sayre has undertaken the investigation of the loco weeds of Kan- 
sas; the pamphlet before us is a preliminary report on one of these plants, 
which appears to not contain any alkaloid. The researches on the nature of 
the poisonous principle are continued. 


Transactions of the American Dermatological Association at the eleventh annual meet- 
ing, held at the hall of the Maryland State Medical and Chirurgical Faculty 


in Baltimore on the 31st of August, and 1st of September 1887 


The official report of the proceedings by the secretary, Dr. G. H. Tilden, 
Boston. 


Octonary numeration and its application +o a system of weights and measures. By 
Alfred B. Taylor, A. M., Ph. M. 8vo. pp. 73. 
This essay was read before the American Philosophical Society, at Philadel- 
phia, October 21st, 1887. 


The galvano-caut ery sound and its application, especially in hypertrophy of the pros- 
tate. etc. By Rob. Newman, M. D., of New York. 


Read before the ninth International Medical Congress, and reprinted from 
the New England Medical Monthly. 


Central Experiment Farm, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. Bulletin 
No. 2, December 15th, 1887. 


This report by Professor Wm. Saunders is largely devoted to experiments 
made on the vitality of commercial seeds. 


Report of the Committee on indexing chemical literature. 


Reprint from the Proceedings of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. vol. xxxvi. 


OBITUARY. 


Wm. Biddle, son of John and Elizabeth Canby Biddle, was born in Philadel- 
phia May 17, 1806. He was fifth in descent from William Biddle. of London, 
who came to West Jersey A. D. 1680, and from whom is descended the family 
of Biddles so favorably known in Philadelphia. Owen Biddle, the grandfather 
of the late William Biddle, took an active part in the war of the Revolution, 
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holding among other colonial offices that of a commissary in the army. Edu- 
cated in Friends’ schools from his early years, William Biddle has been identi- 
fied with the educational and benevolent institutions of this city. 

In 1829 he opened the drug store at the corner of 11th and Arch streets, and 
was very fearful lest he had made a mistake in going too far into the suburbs, 
He was elected a member of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy Sept. 19, 1826, 

Associated with his son, John William, he continued till 1857, when he re- 
tired and devoted his whole time to the Mine Hill and Schuylkill Haven Rail- 
road Company, of which he was chosen secretary, and later, in 1883, was ap- 
pointed president. In 1834,and for many years following, he was a director 
and afterward acontroller of the public schools. For more than forty years he 
was a manager of the Magdalen Asylum. Iu 1840 he was chosen a director of 
Girard College, and as a member of the Committee of Instruction and House- 
hold, had largely to do with the first organization of the College, which was 
opened for scholars January Ist, 1847. In 1849 he was elected a manager of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, a post which he continued to hold fora period of nearly 
thirty-eight years, the last fourteen of which he was chosen president of the 
Board. 

Although his health had been failing for several months, his last illness was 
very short, and he died at his residence in Germantown on the 7th day of 
June, 1887, in the 82nd year of his age. 

Blessed with a cheerful disposition and with a heart overflowing with benev- 
olence, it was his delight to assist by a kind word or timely advice those who 
might be in need of it, and much of his time was devoted to labors in connec- 
tion with institutions for the alleviation of the sufferings of his fellow beings. 

Dr. Camille Jean Marie Mehu died in Paris, France, November 29th, at theage 
of 52 years. He was born and educated at Dijon, in 1858 became assistant 
pharmacist in the central pharmacy of the civil hospitals, subsequently was in 
a similar capacity at the Midi Hospital, and in 1862 received the appointment 
of Chief Apothecary in the Necker Hospital. In 1865 he graduated in medi- 
cine, and in 1880 was elected a member of the Academy of Medicine in the sec- 
tion of pharmacy, and President of the Pharmaceutical Society of Paris. He 
was the author of numerous essays on pharmaceutical and chemical subjects, a 
number of which will be found in previous volumes of this JournaL. Of late 
years his investigations were especially directed towards pathological subjects, 
for which his position as chief apothecary of the Charity Hospital afforded 
ample material. He translated Sutton’s “Volumetric Analysis” into French, 
and was for many years one of the editors of the Journal de Pharmacie et de 
Chimie. At the Fourth International Pharmaceutical Congress, held in St. 
Petersburg, in 1874, Dr. Méhu was one of the Secretaries, and as the represen- 
tativeof the Paris Society of Pharmacy submitted the draft of a Universal Phar- 
macopeeia, elaborated by that society. At the fifth congress held in London in 
1881 he was appointed a member of the International Pharmacopeeia Commis- 
sion, and he participated also actively in the deliberations of the sixth congress 
held at Brussels in 1885. 

Dr. Mehu’s labors for the elevation of pharmacy secured for him not only 
the esteem of the pharmacists of France, but his merits were deservedly recog- 
nized abroad, and many foreign societies honored him by electing him to mem- 
bership; among others the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy had made him 
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a Corresponding Member, and only a few months since, the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain had elected him an Honorary Member. 

Dr. Theodor Rieckher died in Marbach, Germany, January 17th, at the age of 
seventy years. He was born and educated in Stuttgart, and after finishing his 
apprenticeship studied natural sciences and devoted himself particularly to 
chemistry. Subsequently he became proprietor of the pharmacy in Marbach, 
and continued in active business until afew years ago. His practical obser- 
vations and researches, which were mostly published in the Neues Jahrbuch fiir 
Pharmacie, are of lasting value and attracted much attention; a number of 
them have been translated for this Journal. Fumaric, valeric and angelic 
acids, rectification of sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, estimation of nitric acid, 
ferric oxide, mercurous iodide, salts of bismuth and silver, purification of 
potassa, Schlippe’s salt, distinction of antimony and arsenic, anhydrous alco- 
hol, amy] alcohol, tests for chloral and strychnia, are some of the subjects 
which claimed his attention, besides many of the galenical preparations, For 
a prolonged period he was presiding director of the South-German Apothe- 
caries Society. He took an active part in the organization of the First Interna- 
tional Pharmaceutical Congress, held in Braunschweig, Germany, 1865, and at 
the second Congress held in Paris, France, in 1867, was on the first ballot elected 
President, the late Prof. William Procter being First Vice President. 

Dr. Rieckher was a pharmacist of broad views, and a devoted disciple of 
science in its application to pharmacy. In him the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy has lost one of its corresponding members. 

Professor Heinrich Anton De Bary, the celebrated botanist, died in Strassburg, 
January 19th, at the age of fifty-seven years. He was born in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, January 26th, 1831, and received his preliminary education in his 
native city, studying afterwards at the Universities of Heidelberg, Marburg and 
Berlin, where he graduated in medicine in 1853. At first he intended to prac- 
tice medicine in Frankfort, where his father was a physician, but in 1854 he 
located at Tubingen as Lecturer on Botany, and in 1855 accepted a call to the 
University of Freiburg where in 1859 he became Professsor ordinary of Botany. 
In 1867 he occupied the same chair in Halle, and in 1872 went to the newly 
created University at Strassburg, becoming its first rector. Already in 1853 he 
published researches on the smuts (ustilaginez) and the diseases caused by them 
in plants, particularly in grain and other useful plants. This work indicated the 
domain of science to which his life was mostly devoted, namely, the crypto- 
grams, and among them, more particularly the fungi. The lowest forms of 
vegetable life were necessarily drawn within the scope of his observations ; 
in 1885 appeared his important work on the “Comparative Morphology and 
Biology of Fungi, Mycetozoa and Bacteria.” One of his best known works is 
on the “Comparative Anatomy of the Vegetative Organs of the Phanerogams 
and Ferns,” published in 1877 as the third volume of “ Hofmeister’s Physio- 
logical Botany” projected in 1861. Since 1866 De Bary was editor of the 
Botanische Zeitung which periodical contains numerous contributions from 
him and from his pupils. The deceased was asscociated with many scientific 

societies in honorary membership, for a few months also with the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain. 

Professor Asa Gray, who died at Cambridge, Mass., January 30th, was born in 
Paris, Oneida County, New York, November 18th, 1810; educated at the Clin- 
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ton Grammar School, and graduated from the medical college at Fairfield as 
M.D. in 1831. He then taught natural history in Utica, and soon afterwards 
made the acquaintance of the late Dr. John Torrey, who exerted a marked in- 
fluence upon the young scientist’s career. As the curator of the Lyceum of 
Natural History of New York city, Dr. Gray devoted much of his time to the 
study of the flora of the surrounding country, and in 1836 published his “Ele. 
ments of Botany,” the first of a series of elementary works, which have been 
largely instrumental in fostering the study of botany throughout the United 
States, and which in more recent editions, are still extensively employed as 
elementary text-books. An appointment as botanist to the United States ex- 
ploring expedition under Captain Charles Wilkes was accepted by Gray, but 
owing to the delay by the government with the necessary, preparations for the 
protracted journey, Gray resigned the position in 1837, before the expedition 
sailed, and together with Torrey commenced in 1838 the publication of the 
“Synoptical Flora of the United States,” which soon afterward was suspended 
owing to the rapid accumulation of new material, but from 1878 to 1884 was 
continued with the efficient aid of Prof. Sereno Watson, after Prof. Torrey’s 
death in 1873. 

In 1838-89 Gray visited Europe, and made the acquaintance of the most 
eminent botanists of Great Britain and the European continent, and had oc- 
casion to examine the botanical treasures collected together in those countries: 
In 1843 he accepted the Fisher Professorship in Harvard College, which posi- 
tion he held to his death, though since 1873 the active duties have devolved 
upon Professors Goodale and Farlow, while Gray devoted his time to the 
elaboration of the flora of North America. His extensive herbarium and valua- 
ble library remain—in a fire-proof building—at the scene of his principal 
labors. 

Aside from his elementary works on botany designed for the use of amateurs 
and for schools, Gray’s “ Structural and Systematic Botany” has been of most 
decided influence in North America upon the study of botany as a science. The 
sixth edition has grown into four volumes, of which the first on “Organogra- 
phy,” appeared in 1880, and the second on “ Physiological Botany,” by Professor 
Goodale, in 1885. The third volume on “Cryptogamous Botany,” is being pre- 
pared by Professor Farlow, and the fourth volume, “Systematic Botany of 
Phzenogamous Plants,” has been, in part at least, prepared by Gray. 

His “Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States” made its first 
appearance in 1848, and the fifth edition in 1867; it is still the standard work 
for the region indicated on its title page. 

Gray’s contributions to botanical science are exceedingly numerous, and are 
“distributed through many “ Reports” (like the “ Botany of California”) and 
periodicals; among the latter should particularly be mentioned the American 
Journal of Science and Arts, and the Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. His critical papers on Darwin’s observations were, in 1876, 
collected together in a volume bearing the title “ Darwiniana.” 

Professor Gray’s eminence as a scientist has been recognized at home and 
abroad. Honorary degrees have been conferred upon him by various eduea- 
tional institutions, and most of the prominent learned societies abroad elected 
him a member. Formany years his name graced the list of honorary members 
of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
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Dr. Joseph Roberts, who died in Baltimore January 31st, was born in the same 
city February 15th, 1824, of parents descended from Welsh and German stock. 
He was educated at the West Nottingham Academy, and in 1841 entered as an 
apprentice in the store of the late John Mijhau in New York, graduating from 
the College of Pharmacy in that city in 1845. In the following year he opened 
a drug store on Greenmount avenue, in Baltimore, where he continued in 
active business to the time of his death. He soon became identified with the 
Maryland College of Pharmacy, and when that institution was re-erganized in 
February, 1856, on the basis of the charter granted by the Legislature, January 
27th, 1841, Mr. Roberts was elected one of the examiners, the other two members 
of this first board being J. Faris Moore and Alpheus P. Sharp, the latter alone 
surviving. In this capacity as well as a member of the Board of Trustees, as 
Treasurer, and for over ten years as President of the College, Dr. Roberts ren- 
dered valuable services, and during the past two years he labored assiduously 
for the institution as chairman of the Finance Committee, having in charge the 
erection and management of the new college building. In 1856 he joined the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, and was elected vice-president in 1859, 
and president in 1885. When serving on committees his counsel was sought by 
his associates, and highly appreciated for its wisdom and prudence. In the 
meetings he preferred to be a listener to the debates, but when he conceived 
the proper moment to have arrived he expressed his views with energy and 
frankness. While of a conservative disposition, he not only kept fully abreast 
of the progress of science, but he likewise sought to secure for pharmacy the 
benefits arising from healthy and substantial progress. 

Of late years Dr. Roberts spent a portion of his time as an associate member 
ofthe firm of Geo. R. Page & Co. at the work-shops for portable engines and 
agricultural implements; and his fondness for country life induced him to secure 
a farm on Back River Neck, which he was in the habit of visiting weekly. On 
the occasion of such a visit, on January 24th last, he contracted a severe cold, 
which developed into pneumonia, and after confinement to bed for two or three 
days, terminated his life. Since 1861 he had been married to Miss Carrie 
Hutton of West Virginia, who with one son survives him. 

In person Dr. Roberts was of large and portly build and of commanding 
presence. Though somewhat difficult of approach, he was a firm and true 
friend and valued pure friendship towards his associates, but scorned preten- 
tiousness. His fellow citizens elected him twice to the City Council—a deserved 
compliment to his manly virtues. 

Dr. Jacob Faris Moore, Professor of Materia Medica at the Maryland College 
of Pharmacy, died in Baltimore, February 3d, at the age of 62 years. The de- 
ceased was born in Port Penn, New Castle Co., Del., February 20th, 1826, and 
was educated at Elkton. In 1842 he became an apprentice in the pharmacy of 
the late George W. Andrews, remaining with him for six years, and graduating 
from the Maryland College of Pharmacy in 1847. Subsequently he was in busi- 
ness for three years in Wilmingfon, Del., and graduated in medicine from the 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, in 1849. He then returned to Balti- 
more and opened the drug store at the corner of Howard and Madison streets, 
until 1858 in partnership with J. K.B. Emory. On the reorganization of the 
Maryland College of Pharmacy in 1856, Dr. Moore was one of its corporators 
and was elected a member of the Board of Examiners; from 1872 to 1875 he 
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held the position of president ; in 1861 he was elected Professor of Pharmacy, 


and in 1879 was transferred to the chair of Materia Medica and Botany. He . 


was a member of the committee for the revision of the Pharmacopceia in 1870, 
At the meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association, held at Baltimore 
in 1856, Dr. Moore became a member, and in 1862 was elected vice-president, 
and in 1863 president, and in 1869 local secretary for the meeting of the year 
foilowing; he also served several times on important committees, and when 
present at the meetings participated in the discussions expressing his views 
with candor and vigor. To the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF P#arMacyhe contributed 
several papers on practical pharmaceutical topics. 

Dr. Moore took an active part in public affairs, and for two years was a promi- 
nent member of the City Council of Baltimore. 

While attending religious services he was stricken with congestion of the 
brain, expiring within forty-eight hours afterwards. He leaves one son, 
Clarence Faris Moore ; his wife died in 1866, and two of their children since. 
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